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RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY SPECIFIES TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARINGS FOR 500 NEW EXPRESS REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


In announcing the ordering of these cars from American Car and 
Foundry Company, the Railway Express Agency stated in part: 


“The new cars are equipped with roller bearings, the trucks 
and brakes are full passenger car standard, which will permit 
placing them in the fastest streamlined passenger trains attain- 
ing speeds of 100 mph . . . Timken Roller Bearings will re- 
duce the starting friction, locomotive fuel consumption and 


delays caused by journal maintenance.” 
The TIMKEN “QUAD” BEARING application will be used on these 


500 cars. This type of application not only is used in new cars, but 
because it fits into existing narrow truck frame pedestal openings, it 


makes possible the conversion of existing friction bearing cars with 


| pedestal type trucks to Timken Roller Bearings. RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 











WHE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Steam locomotives 
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Lower Operating Costs 


Less Maintenance 





Greater Availability 


Here are some of 
the features that give PORTER 
Locomotives their EXTRA 
STAMINA 


Extra-heavy frames, flame-cut from solid, 
heavy-section, Universal mill plate. 
Annealed and heat-treated after cutting. 


Axles, crank pins, guides, rods, and 
PORTER other strain-bearing parts solid-forged 
from best quality open hearth steel. 


Oe ee 

uipment ’ 

mec, pet Extra large bearing surfaces on all 
moving parts. 


Accurate machining of all wearing and 
fitted surfaces. 


Case-hardened pins and bushings at all 
vital parts. . 
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H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


District Offices in Principal Cities 


qoutes 4, 1933, 
Single copies, 50 
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No. 20 Double-Slip Crossing by Bethlehem 


December 21, 1946 


Bethlehem 


The high speeds and heavy loads of modern 
traffic often require special items of track 
equipment that must be built to customer 
specifications. Bethlehem receives many 
orders like that. for we are especially well 
equipped to handle this “tailor-made” 
trackwork and have long specialized in it. 
Many of the largest special-work layouts 
in use today bear the Bethlehem trademark. 

Working closely with railroad men, our 
engineers have helped develop some 
highly-successful innovations for safe, high- 
speed track. So the question “Where can 
we get it built?” is easily answered. Beth- 
lehem has the men, the experience, and 
the modern shop facilities to give you what 
you are looking for. 

And of course, in addition to the special 
jobs, we make a complete range of stand- 
ard items—devices that you will find in 
main-line and yard track all over the 
country. Get in touch with us whenever 
your problem concerns new track and the 
maintenance or rebuilding of old. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA, 
On the Pacific Coast 


Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


pETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


WIDELY-USED BETHLEHEM TRACK PRODUCTS 


Bolts and nuts... Crossings... Frog plates... Frogs .. . Gage 

rods .. . Guard rails . . . Joint bars . . . Rail braces . . . Rails 

Spikes . . . Switches . . . Switch heaters . . . Switch stands 
Tie plates 
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K-4 DRAFT GEAR 


FOR PASSENGER CAR SERVICE 
(Certified) 


















M-17-A DRAFT GEAR 


FOR FREIGHT CAR SERVICE 
(Certified) 












M-50-B DRAFT GEAR 


FOR FREIGHT CAR SERVICE 












& 


(Certified) 
e@ For freight or passenger service, National Draft Gears pro- 
vide maximum protection for cars and ladings and increased 
comfort for passengers and crews. Their sturdiness and main- 
tenance of capacity can be depended upon for long service. 


(¢S NATIONA 


ESTABLISHED CLEVELAND 
1868 OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: Cleveland, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, San Francisco, St Lowis - WORKS: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Melrose Park, Ii, Sharon, Pa. 





MALLEABLE AND 
STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
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What in Tunket are they 
Jabberin’ about, Jonathan? 


THe O_p Hoccer has a right to be puzzled. It’s 
enough to pull you up short when you stop and 
think what’s happened in the last fifty years of 
railroading—yes, even the last twenty-five. But 
it adds up! 

It adds up now—in 1946—to a rich combination 
of materials and facilities, the like of which has 
never been available in railroad history. A com. 
bination that cannot but make the train of the 
future a safer, more beautiful, more efficient train 
than ever before. 

The organizations supplying these new materials 
and techniques stand ready to give the railroads 
all possible help in applying them. Alcoa, for 


instance, gladly offers its years of pioneering in 
the adaptation of aluminum to railroad needs. 
There are no strings tied to this world’s richest 
fund of aluminum knowledge—Alcoa Aluminum, 
combining strength with lightness, corrosion- 
resistance with easy workability, will find its 
place among all of the other materials available. 

With such materials and facilities, and with a 
mandate from the public based soundly on Ameri- 
can appreciation of an “impossible” war job done 
and done well, American railroads have a clear 
board. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2178 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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@ Easy-riding Ride-Contre! Trucks don't just protect lading. 
They protect rolling stock and roadbed, too. That's why Great 
Northern has Ride-Control Trucks under five hundred 50-ton 
gondolas, two hundred and fifty 70-ton flat cars, and twenty- 
five covered hoppers—in addition to well over fifteen hundred 
50-ton box cars. Great Northern's first order, placed late in 1943, 
and four re-orders since total exactly 2600 car sets. 

Twenty-five of these Great Northern cars,in box-express serv- 
ice, combine roller-bearing and Ride-Control operating smooth- 
ness. Others, with plain journals, have traveled up to 133,000 
miles. Here, as everywhere, Ride-Control has proved its per- 
formance at a// speeds; for a// needs 

Ride-Control Trucks on the Great Northern are daily demon- 
strating their all-round utility, which in three years has earned 
orders for more than 42 000 car sets from over 60 railroads 


and private car owners. 





ASF Ride-Lonthol TRUCK 


NO SPRING PLATES * NO SPRING PLANKS 
LONG SPRING TRAVEL+ CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 
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THE INTEGRATED RADIO COMMUNICATION SYSTEM DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR RAILROADS 


RAILWAY ACE 
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FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY. 


BRIDGEVILLE 7 PENNSYLVANIA 


December 21, 1946 
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~ EXTRA strenctn 


* Cruciform section spokes 
for great additional 


strength. 

% Reinforced rim support to 
eliminate flat spots, out of 
roundness, etc. 


* Correct distribution of 
metal for better balanc- 
ing of smaller diameter 
wheels. 


* Wheels easily inspected 
before and after installa- 


tion. 

* Troubles due to shrinkage 
eliminated by simplicity of 
design. 


* Can be made to any » 


material specification. 
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NION WEB SPOKE DRIVING WHEEL CENTER 














“BLOCK SIGNALS’ ON OUR PRODUCTION LINE 
PROTECT NeB-M JOURNAL BEARING QUALITY 


The most modern automatic devices control every step in the alloying, 
casting and finishing of N-B-M Journal Bearings. This double-check 
on the skill and experience of our craftsmen assures: 


e absolute uniformity ¢ increased wear resistance e reduced re- 
placement costs, ¢ unquestioned dependability. 


There’s no guesswork when you specify 


N°eBeM 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 


AMERICAN | 


Brake ‘Shoe NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © PITTSBURGH, PA. * MEADVILLE, PA. * JERSEY CITY, N. J. * PORTSMOUTH, VA. * ST. PAUL, MINN. * CHICAGO, ILL 
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Increased power and reduced maintenance is the unusual combination 
achieved in this great new locomotive. Its single, 16-cylinder, turbosuper- 
charged engine delivers a full 2000 hp for traction—a job which previ- 
ously required two engines per unit. Accordingly, maintenance 
operations are greatly simplified, routine inspection and servicing 
is easier and faster. Parts stocks are held to a minimum. 


With unusually high reserve power, this engine is never 
pushed to produce its rated horsepower. Accurate load 
control insures maximum engine utilization without 
overloading. Uniform temperatures are maintained 
automatically over the entire speed and load range 
of the engine. 


As a result, parts are subjected to less wear. 
Periods between shoppings are extended. One 
million miles of revenue service before a major 
overhaul can be expected. 


Your Alco or G.E. representative will be 
glad to give you more information about the 
new “2000,” and its running mate, the 
1500.” If you wish—we will co-operate 
with your organization in a motive-power 
survey to determine exactly what savings 
can be effected in your operations. 








THE NEW 2000 — — 1500 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
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JACKSON 


Tampers . .. power 
plants and methods are 
an incomparable com- 
bination for producing 
better, longer-lasting 
roadbeds. 
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THE TRACK 
of MAINTENANCE 
MAN — 























It's a far cry from the pot-bellied, funnel-stacked 
"dummy" to the giant million-pound locomotive, 
mile-long freight trains and whizzing streamliners. 
And the guy that's responsible for track maintenance, 
today, is really on the spot. It takes a lot of heroic 
doing, the best of equipment and organization to 
provide track capable of taking the terrific pound- 
ing of present traffic demands. If you're that fellow 
and haven't as yet read your copy of our recently 
published booklet, "Let's Organize that Gang," by 
all means do so now. If you have mislaid it, write 
for another copy. Next to actually talking with a 
JACKSON field engineer, it's the best way to get 
the accumulated experience of the leading railroads 
in all parts of the country. Your gang foremen and 
extra-gang foremen will also benefit greatly from 
reading it. Shoot us their names and addresses and 
we'll send them copies pronto! 
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TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 
MICHIGAN 
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Eyes Are Safe Behind 
Willson Cup Goggles 


e For a variety of eye hazardous op- 
erations, the Willson line of cup goggles 
furnishes complete, reliable protection. 

Outstanding comfort features make 
these lightweight goggles popular to 
wear. Composition eye cups are molded 
to fit facial contours comfortably. 
Leather nose bridge keeps foreign par- 


ticles from entering between the cups. 





















Let us make a survey of your partic- 
ular safety needs—at no obligation 
on your part. For detailed informa- 
tion on the Willson Safety Service 
Program write to the Railroad Sales 
Dept., Willson Products, Inc., 241 
Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 














Both nose bridge and elastic headband 
are readily adjustable. 

These goggles are designed to with- 
stand impact hazards striking from any 
direction. Super-Tough* lenses which 
must pass rigid, individual tests are 
uniformly heat treated to assure maxi- 


mum fracture resistance. 





The Cover-All* style is 
roomy enough to fit 
over ordinary correc- 
tion spectacles. 


Lens replacement on 
the CC402 shownabove 
simplified by split end 
cupsand spring locking. 
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GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS « HELMETS 





PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
READING, PA., U.S.A. Established 1870 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








yRITHMETIC IN STEGy 


COPYRIGHT 1946 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


THE NEW 
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=LESS STEEL PER UNIT 


=MORE UNITS PER TON 
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THIS NEW ARITHMETIC SHOWS USERS OF HOT AND 
COLD ROLLED SHEETS HOW TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 
OF UNITS 33% WITH THE SAME AMOUNT OF STEEL 


Here’s a proved and practical answer to 
the problem of increasing production. 


Make lighter sections of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel. Use less steel per unit, 
get more units per ton. This low-alloy 
steel is so superior in tensile strength to 
carbon sheet steel that three tons will 
ordinarily do the work of four. Yet, with 
all its strength, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE can 
be formed and drawn to intricate shapes 
because of its exceptional ductility. 


You"! find other important advantages in 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel—excellent weld- 
ability, high fatigue- and corrosion-resist- 
ance, great impact toughness. This means 


a better and more durable product . 
and simpler and less costly fabricating, 
finishing and handling operations. 


Until our metallurgists and engineers 
know more about your particular prod- 
ucts and production methods, we can’t 
tell you exactly how much N-A-x will 
help you. We’re ready to investigate at 
your request. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION @ 


UNIT OF NATIONAL 
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SYPHON LOCOMOTIVES ARE BETTER 





NICHOLSON 
THERMIC SYPHONS 


oypnons produce more bouer ca 


pacity with less weight, less 
steel, less labor and less cost, 
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tives sparkless WITHOUT 

real advance in-the art 

steam failures 
slugged netting. Better 
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nozzle tips. Reduced bax 
to 40 with increased 
‘eed. Less frequent in 
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No traps. No pockets 
and leaking joints to 
cause. moisture 
troubles. No repair 
parts required. 
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ONE MAN 
AERO-CRANE 
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AUTO TRUCK MOBILITY 

ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 

AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES } 

SAFETY HOIST BRAKES 

BALANCED WEIGHT 

SIMPLE, POWERFUL DESIGN 
OPERATED, TRAVELED 


AND STEERED FROM EIGHT MODELS 
THE CRANEMAN’S SEAT 








ITHOUT fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, does the 
work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stockpile and out 
again at minimum cost. With the Aero-Crane one man handles 200 to 1000 Ib. loads that eat 
up the time of a yard crew. 
Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere a truck can go. You can travel 
it light or loaded with boom in any position. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings through- 
out, electric welded construction, non-burn clutches, Air-controls, Aero-Crane keeps going 
free of breakdowns—pays for itself in saved man-hours. 
Built in a range of eight models. Capacities of 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel 
or gasoline powered. 


SENSITIZED 
CATALOG 73 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. Rome ET 





NRTO CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
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In every type of marine service—Ocean 
going, Great Lakes, Coastal, Inland Water- 
ways—DURABLA PUMP VALVE UNITS* are 
in service in reciprocating pumps, air com- 
pressors, and Diesel engines. 

There is a long and impressive list of 





J ars PUMP VALVE 
UNITS IN MOTORSHIPS & STEAMSHIPS 


manufacturers who use DURABLA Pump 
Valve Units as standard equipment. 

DURABLA Pump Valves used as replace- 
ment units are a guarantee of long term ; 
reliability and economy which is so impor- 3 
tant for shipboard service. 


For information and bulletin address 
DURABLA Engineering Department Reference 6A12 


*Patent Numbers 2090486, 2117504 


DURABLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


114 LIBERTY ST. 


NEW YORK tans 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. FOR CANADA REFER: CANADIAN DURABLA LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Needless weight above car 


wheels is extravagance that 
no railroad can afford... 


D, Schaefer takes 
the metal that 


would make three levers 














of the solid type and forges 






from it four scientifically 









designed Schaefer levers. 









Each is lighter in weight by 









one third, yet stronger than the 









solid lever. The chart shows 













the smaller deflection of the 




















Schaefer lever under load. Be- 







cause the design is correct, re- 


sistance to stress is uniform 







throughout the entire length. 


Every manufacturing operation 











is accurately controlled, holes 


are correctly spaced and reamed 








to exact size. Specify Schaefer. 


Schaefer 


SCHAEFER EQUIPMENT COMPANY «+ © + KOPPERS BLOG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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> AYATT 23838" 
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It is but natural 





trucks 


that you can see them 


equipped with Hyatt 





Roller Bearing Railroad 


Journal Boxes. 





Because Hyatt “Free Lateral” 


Journal Boxes with their simplic- 








ity of design, better riding qualities 


and long life have built up enviable 





performance records on railroads in all 





parts of the country. Hyatt Bearings Division, 





General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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Railway Age 


With which are incorporated the Rallway Review, the Railway Gazette, 
and the Railway Age-Gazette. Name registered in U. S. Patent Office. 


Vol. 121 December 21, 1946 _.. No. 25 


Iu This Jssue 


Travel Test Should Omit No Essentials 


The Monon’s president, John W. Barriger, lists four factors 
needed to get motorists out of their cars and onto trains. 


Burlington Builds Three Diesel Shops 1042 


Part II of this two part story describes new facilities for running 
maintenance and heavy repairs at Denver and West Burlington. 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive Maintenance 
J. P. Morris emphasizes factors which contribute to reduced 
maintenance costs including design, personnel training, repair 
facilities and quality of fuel. 





EDITORIALS 
Railroads Taxed for Union “War Chests” for Strikes 
Disposition of Older Passenger Cars 
The Close of an Era? 
Cost Control of M. of W. Operations 





GENERAL ARTICLES 
Travel Test Should Omit No Essentials, by John W. Barriger 1038 
Burlington Builds Three Diesel Shops, Part II 1042 
Diesel-Electric Locomotive Maintenance, by J. P. Morris 1047 
Milwaukee’s Safety Shoe Car Begins Tour 1050 


1052 
1052 
1053 
1058 
1070 
Railway Age is a member of Associated Business Papers (A. B. P.) and Audit 


Bureau of Circulation (A. B. C.), and is indexed by the Industrial Arts Index 
and by the Engineering Index Service. 
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For Greater Protection — Complete Adaptability | 
Standardize with 


SWITCH STANDS 


T-20 


OR MAINLINE SERVICE, 

standardize with “Union” 
Switch Stands...and thereby pro- 
vide protection equivalent to that 
of interlocked switches. 
Their design incorporates in one 
mechanism facilities for operating 
the switch, locking a standard lock 
rod when points are normally posi- 
tioned and, by means of a point 
detector and built-in circuit con- 
troller for signal control, checking 
that (1) the lock rod is actually 
locked and (2) that the points are 
properly positioned. 
They afford complete adaptability 
to the many variations of switch 
and crossover layouts . . . and, due 
to their interchangeability of parts, 
stock requirements are held to a 
minimum. Each mechanism can 
be assembled readily for either right- 
or left-hand layouts, with the switch 
point’ adjacent to the stand nor- 


mally open or closed. Standard 





SINGLE SWITCH—R.H. LAYOUT 








operating, lock and detector rods 
are reversible, too. 


“Union” Switch Stands are fur- 
nished as the T-20 and T-21, the 
latter having a built-in target-drive 
arrangement. Write for Bulletin 156 ° 
for complete details. And standard- 
ize on “Union” Switch Stands for 
maximum protection at non-inter- 
locked mainline switches. 











SINGLE SWITCH—L.H. LAY 


SINGLE SWITCH 
AND DERAIL 


CROSSOVER—BETWEEN 
MAIN AND SIDE TRACKS 


CROSSOVER— BETWEEN 
MAIN TRACKS 









ANALYZING ARNALL: From the en- 
omiums lavished upon it by such notori- 
usly impartial appraisers as Henry Wal- 
lace and Wendell Berge, it would appear 
to be plain foolhardy even to hint that 
Governor Arnall’s recent book could be 
anything less than the greatest piece of 
writing done since the late Karl Marx 
last laid down his pen. But the Pennsyl- 
yania’s John Dickinson ventures to disagree 
with these authorities, at least so far as 
the governor’s discussion of railroad rates 
is concerfied. The truth is, he points out 
in a letter reproduced in part in this issue, 
that the Georgia politician has tried to get 
away with the old dodge of making asser- 
tions and then treating them as if they were 
facts, and with the equally hoary demagogic 
device of blaming an abstract devil (Wall 
Street in this case) for any evils, real or 
manufactured, into whose sources it may 
not be convenient too closely to inquire. 


eS 
CUTTING DIESEL UPKEEP: The 
Diesel-electric locomotive is the most valu- 
able and expensive tool ever placed in the 
hands of railroad men, and its use and 
well-being must be carefully supervised 
and controlled. This is the opinion of J. 
P. Morris of the Santa Fe, and in an ad- 
dress at the recent A. S. M. E. meeting in 
New York, the basis of an article in this 
issue, he has analyzed the factors to which 
special attention must be devoted in order 
that adequate control and supervision can 
become part of the railroad’s routine. In 
addition, he has suggested no less than 23 
changes and improvements that should at 
least be considered for their possible con- 
tribution to the reduction of maintenance 
costs applying to this type of motive power. 


@ 

WATER LINES’ WANTS: Operators 
of coastal and intercoastal ship lines don’t 
like the way the railroads fix their freight 
rates—they should be so high that the 
trafic would move by ship and produce 
profits for the ships’ owners. As explained 
in a news story, they have registered a 
complaint with the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee, not only 
against the railroads for charging low 
rates but also against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for allowing them to 
do it. Admitting that the railroads have 
been striving for months to get their freight 
rates increased, the water carriers go on 
to say that the increases have been “rigged” 
so rdtes with which they must compete 
will be less affected than others. 





.@ 
NEW SHOPS ON THE Q: Supple- 
menting the description in last week’s issue 
of the Burlington’s new Diesel locomotive 
shop installation at Clyde, IIl., is an il- 
lustrated article herein describing the fa- 
cilities: that road has provided at Denver, 
Colo., and West Burlington, Iowa, for run- 
ning maintenance and heavy repairs, re- 
spectively, of its large fleet of Diesel- 
powered road and switching engines. The 
capacity of the West Burlington plant is 
at least suggested in the outline of the 
tools available there, including among 
























The Week at a Glance 


others a 60-ft.-base machine for grinding 
crankshafts and axles, a wheel lathe, 
journal turning lathe, wheel boring mill, 
and a 500-ton wheel press. 
® 

TOE PROTECTION CAR: An illus- 
trated article on page 1050 describes the 
Milwaukee’s traveling shoe store, the pur- 
pose of which is to get more employees 
to buy safety shoes and so reduce toe in- 
juries, of which station and freighthouse 
and track workers have been victims more 
than other classes of employees. 


e 

COMPULSORY INTEGRATION: 
Despite the determined opposition of own- 
ers of railroad securities, and of the mi- 
nority political party, the bill to national- 
ize the British railroads, canals, and high- 
way transport services appears to be mak- 
ing the rapid progress through Parliament 
to be expected of legislation which the 
party in control of the government labels 
“must.” There are interests in this country 
that manifest great alarm at suggestions 
smacking of what they call “integration” 
of transportation facilities under private 
control and ownership. Integration is ex- 
actly what the British Labor Party is pro- 
posing, as the report in our news pages 
points out, and the owners of much of the 
private property to be integrated don’t 
seem to be too happy over the terms the 
government is offering. 


e 
HUMPTY DUMPTY: Though Great 
Britain appears to be venturing fairly far 
along the road to totalitarianism down 
which some other European countries have 
almost disappeared, elections still occur 
there at times, and the fortunes of political 
parties wax and wane. It is conceivable 
that the Labor Party may eventually lose 
control of the government to another party 
less enamoured of state ownership of busi- 
ness enterprises. But eggs once scrambled 
aren’t easy to reassemble, as the nursery 
rhyme teaches, and it’s entirely possible 
that it would then not be as easy or cheap 
to get rid of government ownership as it 
was in 1946 to get into it. The point is 
there are advocates of government owner- 
ship of railroads in America, too. 
@ 

FACE-LIFTING: With many new pas- 
senger cars on order, and others in the 
planning stage, the railroads stand to en- 
counter increasing customer-resistance to 
the old, familiar cars that have been around 
a good many years. Many of them can 
be scrapped more economically than they 
can be modernized, but there are others 
structurally capable of quite a few years 
of satisfactory service. An editorial com- 
ments on the changes in the way of new 
decoration and equipment, modern lighting 
and air conditioning, improved trucks, 
turtle-back roofs, spacious washrooms, and 
dehydrated window sash that can be justi- 
fied in instances where it isn’t economically 
feasible to replace these cars. Such renova- 
tions are expected to go far towards meet- 
ing the principal objections of travelers to 
the old-style cars. 
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STRIKE BENEFITS: As the statutes 
are interpreted by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, railroad employees on strike are 
entitled to benefit payments from the un- 
employment insurance fund even if an emer- 
gency board named by the President to 
find the facts in the case reaches the con- 
clusion that the strike was a violation of 
the Railway Labor Act. Under any cir- 
cumstances, this. week’s leading editorial 
points out, payment of strike benefits from 
this fund—which, incidentally, is accumu- 
lated from a tax paid entirely by the rail- 
roads, not by the employees—removes prac- 
tically all of the risks and inconvenience 
the individual ordinarily assumes when he 
voluntarily leaves his job. Railroad em- 
ployees are almost alone in enjoying this 
sort of “social security.” With more than 
an even chance of gaining something, at 
least on paper, so long as New Deal ideas 
prevail in Washington, and with such in- 
surance against loss of income, it is re- 
markable that there have not been more 
strikes of railroad employees. But what 
sort of administration of responsibility is 
it that thus encourages the strikes that the 
Railway Labor Act is intended to avert? 


® 

SOMETHING TO SELL: How far the 
railroads can go to get back passenger 
traffic lost to the private automobile is a 
question to be resolved by experience and 
experiment, but President Barriger of the 
Monon, in developing that subject in an 
article on page 1038, makes the point that 
no such test can be conclusive unless the 
service the railroad has for sale combines 
four factors—speed, frequency, price, and 
comfort. With those inducements to travel 
to offer, the railroad still has to offer them ; 
that is, it has to use effective merchan- 
dising methods to expand sales and develop 
the volume of business that will make pas- 
senger operations profitable. 


e 
AND WAYS TO SELL IT: If an en- 
trepreneur has something to sell in a com- 
petitive market—aé& the railroads have had 
since the end of World War I—there is 
one almost certain way to fas/ in selling it. 
That is to insist that the potential customer 
must take what the producer thinks he 
ought to have, when, as and where the 
producer thinks he should have it. The 
alternative technique, in which Mr. Bar- 
riger sees much opportunity for the rail- 
roads to build up their passenger business 
to attractive levels in many sectors, requires 
the seller first to find out what the buyer 
wants (or to anticipate what he will want) 
and then to offer it to him in its most ap- 
pealing form. Where railroads have done 
this they have recovered profitable passen- 
ger traffic, and some suggestions are offered 
toward further refinements and extensions 
of the same procedure. 
® 

SHORT LINES, TOO: The “emergency 
board” considering the non-op—short line 
wage increase dispute has come up with 
its verdict: 1854 cents more for the em- 
ployees of most of the roads concerned 
Thus history repeats itself. 
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Railroads Taxed for Union 


The principal and perhaps the only reason why the 
country’s prosperity, if not its very system of govern- 
ment, lies under constant threat of destruction by 
striking unions is that federal laws directly encourage 
and reward recalcitrant behavior by the unions. Of all 
such laws, none is more flagrant in its invitation to 
chaos than the one which levies a tax on the railroads— 
3 per cent of the wages they pay—to provide funds 
from which “unemployment benefits” will be paid to 
employees on strike. Experience shows that such 
“benefits” are paid out even to unionists whose strikes 
are of questionable legality under the Railway Labor 
Act. The American people clearly cannot expect the 
“domestic tranquillity” promised under the Constitution, 
so long as their lawmakers suffer to remain on the 
statute books measures patently encouraging strikes by 
removing all possible risk and inconvenience, including 
loss of income, normally associated with cessation of 
work. 


Railroaders a Preferred Category 


It is true that unemployment insurance is provided 
for employees of other industry besides the railroads— 
but on a far more modest scale, and not, in most states, 
in a manner to encourage strikes. Unemployment 
compensation for all industry except the railroads is 
administered by state governments—and contributions 
by employers to such funds vary currently from zero 
to 1.5 per cent of payrolls. Railroad unemployment 
insurance, however, is a federal matter; and the tax 
laid upon the railroads is 3 per cent of payrolls, or 
twice as much as the highest levy on any other class of 
employers. Furthermore, there are only half a dozen 
states which provide for payment of benefits when 
the unemployment is voluntary, i.e., occasioned by 
strikes. But on the railroads there is no such limitation 
in afhy state. The effect of the law as it stands is to 
commit the federal government to a policy of encour- 
aging strikes on the railroads by levying taxes on them 
to provide a lush treasury for sustaining strikers in 
their economic warfare against their employers. It 
speaks well for the self-restraint of the railroad unions 
that, despite such encouragement to anti-social action 
on their part, they have, nevertheless, done compara- 
tively little striking. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act became 
law in 1939. Since that time the fund accumulated to 
meet claims for relief has grown to almost unwieldy 
proportions, being now in excess of $700 million. The 
Railroad Retirement Board is responsible under the 
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“War Chests” for Strikes 


law for the proper administration of this fund, and the 
board’s members are, therefore, in a sense trustees 
charged to conserve the fund so that it may be available, 
if and when needed, for its primary intended purpose— 
that is, the relief of railroad men involuntarily un- 
employed. When the amendment to this measure, 
enacted this year and known as the Crosser Law, was 
under consideration in Congress, the need for such a 
huge fund, and for the further continuance of the 3 per 
cent tax rate, was questioned by the railroads. The 
brotherhoods controlling the destinies of the bill had 
no sympathy with this viewpoint, however, taking the 
position that, instead of reducing the tax, what was 
needed was to find more ways than the law provided to 
transfer some of the accumulation to employees. 

While the Crosser Bill was before Congress, an 
event occurred which gave some of the brotherhoods 
what they considered to be an excellent opportunity to 
obtain some of the benefits of unemployment compen- 
sation. That event was a strike on the Hudson & Man- 
hattan of employees represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, which demanded higher wages and called 
their strike despite the fact that an “emergency board”, 
named under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
was inquiring into the merits of their demands. The 
strike began May 30 and ended June 22, when the 
railroad accepted the award of the emergency board 
named by President Truman to handle the case. 


A Strained Interpretation 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act speci- 
fically authorizes the payment of relief in the way of 
strike benefits provided the strike is conducted in 
accordance with the “cooling off” provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. It becomes possible, therefore, for 
a railroad employee to collect payments for not working 
at a time when a job is available to him and to him 
alone under the union doctrine that the job belongs to 
the man who holds it even when he goes on strike. 
Under the law effective at the time of the Hudson & 
Manhattan strike, the rate of payment varied from 
$1.75 a day to $4 a day, the latter being applicable to 
employees who earned $1,600 or more during the pre- 
ceding base year. Under the Crosser Bill, which became 
a law-on July 31, the payments have been increased. 
Payment of strike benefits by the unions themselves 
has no effect on the legality of this use of unemployment 
insurance funds. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, in an average year, 
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disburses unemployment insurance benefits in thousands 
of cases, and an established routine has been developed 
to handle claims filed by employees for such benefits. 
Taking advantage of this procedure, claims were filed 
for about 700 Hudson & Manhattan employees on strike 
last summer, and under the board’s usual administra- 
tive procedures those claims were processed and benefits 
were paid, beginning about August 9. One step in the 
board’s regular procedure is an investigation to learn 
whether the strike producing the unemployment is in 
violation of the Railway Labor Act, and in the Hudson 
& Manhattan case the board’s director of employment 
and claims concluded that “fon the basis of the evidence 
available there could be no finding that there was a 
strike violating the Railway Labor Act.” The board 
made no formal ruling on the point, but it did consider, 
on August 1, statements and arguments of union spokes- 
men contending that the Hudson & Manhattan strike 
was not such a violation, and it then allowed the adjudi- 
cation of the claims to be completed without interference. 

Before August 1, and in fact before the strike ended 
on June 22, there was available the report of the 
Presidential board named to find the facts back of the 
Hudson & Manhattan strike. In this report that board 
stated its conclusion that the Railway Labor Act’s pro- 
vision requiring both parties to a dispute to make no 
change in their position for a stated period following the 
board’s appointment was violated by the strike. 

The allowance of relief to the H. & M. strikers in 
this case, whatever technical legalities may be cited in 
attempt to defend it, in practical effect constitutes a 
stultification by the Retirement Board of the plain intent 
of the Railway Labor Act to encourage the settlement 
of railway labor disputes by peaceful processes. The 
rewards for striking have been made so attractive’ and 
the normal potential risks of striking have been so 
completely nullified as the law now stands that the 
American people, instead of denouncing the unions as 
they frequently do for the strikes which actually occur, 
ought rather to commend the railway unions for their 
relatively infrequent use of this weapon. 





Se_tF Supportinc HicHways.—A syndicate of 
bankers has offered for sale an issue of $46,000,000 
of 234 per cent 30-year bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, at a price of 10214, which means that in- 
vestors are willing to finance a toll road for an interest 
return of less than 2% per cent. The State of Penn- 
sylvania does not guarantee payment of the principal 
or interest on the issue, either. With such evidence 
that highways of the “super” category can be privately 
financed under favorable terms without inroads on 
either the income or the credit of the taxpayers— 
what possible excuse can there be for making state 
and federal appropriations of taxpayers’ money for the 
construction of such “super” roads? Isn’t the burden 
on the taxpayers already heavy enough for support of 
government ventures that private capital cannot or 
will not finance without calling on them also for 
funds to build transportation facilities which, ‘it is 
quite clear, can be financed from earnings of the 
facilities themselves ? 
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Disposition of 
Older Passenger Cars 


As of January 1, 1946, only about 9 per cent oj 
passenger-train cars on Class 1 railroads were less than 
11 years old and 47 per cent were over 25 years old, 
according to statistics recently released by the Ameri- 


can Railway Car Institute. These figures, not star- 
tling for they are quite generally known, reflect a con- 
dition which confronts American railroads with a real 
problem. What disposition should be made of the 
older conventional-type passenger cars, now so largely 
used in main-line, branch and suburban service‘ 
Should they be retired and scrapped, or rebuilt and 
modernized and, if the latter, to what extent? 

Considerable pertinent information bearing on these 
questions was presented in a committee report and 
discussion at the recent annual meeting of the Car 
Department Officers’ Association in Chicago. This 
was reviewed beginning on page 723 of our November 
2 issue. The consensus seemed to be that only new 
streamline equipment can be expected to meet modern 
passenger requirements for through main-line service. 
Older cars, especially those which have been air-con- 
ditioned, can be converted into modern or semi-modern 
types by the application of improved interior decora- 
tive treatment and equipment and still give some years 
of satisfactory performance in local main-line and 
branch-line service. This leaves a substantial per- 
centage of present passenger-car equipment which may 
be safe to operate and carry passengers but is obsolete 
from every modern standpoint and, hence, should be 
permanently retired and scrapped at the first practi- 
cable opportunity. 

The committee report referred to includes a tabula- 
tion which indicates that of 47,700 passenger-train cars 
now in service and scheduled for delivery this year 
only 6,500 are modern lightweight cars; 17,000 are 
modernized conventional cars; and 24,200 are older 
conventional cars. The report recommends that a 
program be set up whereby 2,000 cars will be com- 
pletely modernized, 12,000 cars partially modernized 
and 19,000 cars given scheduled maintenance only. 
This apparently leaves 14,700 cars subject to scrapping. 

It is interesting to note that the C. D. O. A. com- 
mittee apparently considers air-conditioning an essen- 
tial element of any passenger-car improvement pro- 
gram which involves either complete or partial modern- 
ization. In the case of complete modernization, the 
committee also recommends the application of roller 
bearings and truck improvements for easy riding, 
turtle-back roof construction, double-glazed dehydrated 
window sash, improved fin-type radiation and zone 
heating equipment, fluorescent lights, modern interior 
decoration and equipment, and completely refinished 
exteriors after removal of all old paint. 

For partial modernization, no change is recommended 
in truck journal bearings, or the roof structtire except 
such alteration of the latter as may be required to ac- 
commodate air ducts and cooling units. Window sashes 
are sealed, but not renewed. Lighting is modernized 
so far as possible, without changing to fluorescent lights. 
The heating equipment is thoroughly overhauled, new 
and larger washrooms installed, present seats re- 
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ipholstered and the car interiors and exteriors re- 
fnished, probably in brighter colors, but without re- 
moving old paint down to the steel. 

The concluding suggestion in the committee’s report 
is the ‘particularly apt and concise recommendation 
that conventional passenger cars be maintained as 
befits their condition rather than their age, their con- 
struction rather than their weight, and finally their 
ost of rehabilitation as against the cost of new cars. 


The Close of an Era? 


Members of the mechanical staff of this paper write 
frequently on the subject of motive power. Many of the 
ideas that eventually form such articles come from rail- 
road men and from those who design and build loco- 
motives. In the course of a discussion of motive power 
with a railroad officer recently he asked, “Why not 
write something about three-cylinder locomotives ?” 

In the light of experience, maybe the question was 
not intended seriously. A few days later, though, this 
suggestion having been mentioned to a man who knows 
the three-cylinder locomotive, both as a railroad man 
and a builder, a point was brought out that has escaped 
the attention of many who have concluded that this type 
of locomotive is a failure: namely, that its real handicap 
was not inherent, but rather one of maintenance difficul- 
ties and maintenance cost. It was even suggested that 
' materials, details and facilities available today had 
been at hand 20 years ago the story of this type of 
power might have been different. 

The real test today of a motive-power unit is its 
reliability and what it costs to haul a thousand gross ton- 
niles. When the three-cylinder locomotive was ex- 
ploited—about 20 years ago—the major interest of its 
proponents was a smoother operating form of steam 
power with increased adhesion as compared with the 
two-cylinder type. Reliability and low maintenance 
expense were not then of the primary importance which 
they have since assumed. Among the factors forcing 
this change in emphasis were the development of long 
locomotive runs and the competition of the Diesel- 
electric as to availability and maintenance cost. 

The fate of the three-cylinder locomotive is a symbol 
of a present trend which, so far as the future can be 
foreseen, may be even stronger 20 years hence than it is 
now. That is, that no change in the reciprocating steam 
locomotive, no matter how successful it is in improving 
road, performance, is likely to survive if it adds to the 
cost of maintenance or to the frequency with which the 
locomotive has to be withheld from service. 

For a great many years the demand was for increased 
locomotive capacity. It made little difference whether 
a new locomotive was more efficient than its predeces- 
sors or how much more it cost to maintain-so long as it 
provided the capacity to increase the train load. Indeed, 
all measures for improving steam locomotive efficiency 
were translated into increased capacity. Thereby ton- 
mile costs were steadily reduced. 

Train lengths are now stabilizing and major cost re- 
ductions can no longer be effected by reducing train- 
miles. The locomotive has got to contribute its share 
through increased efficiency and decreased maintenance. 
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Cost Control 
in M. of W. Operations 


Whether recognized or not, some railroad depart- 
ments have a long way to go in applying effective cost 
control methods to their operations. As a result, every 
day, lack of pertinent information allows leaks to per- 
sist, which may be small individually but are collectively 
very large. Sometimes the difficulty arises from short- 
comings in accounting and statistical methods, with in- 
sufficient break-down of specific accounts to permit care- 
ful analysis of individual operations ; but more often the 
trouble comes from delay in the preparation of produc- 
tion and cost figures. Contributing, too, and often in 
a big way, is a lack of adequate concern and appreciation 
for costs on the part of some departmental heads. 

While the engineering department is, of course, no 
more inattentive to cost factors than are others—would 
anyone care to contend that cost-control figures for 
maintenance of way operations on most railroads pro- 
vide more than a hindsight of completed operations? 
When figures are delayed, all opportunity is lost to use 
the lessons they teach in work currently under way ; and 
to initiate improvements in methods or organization 
needed in the interest of maximum economy. 

The practice of most railroads leaves much to be de- 
sired both in the detail shown in the cost figures fur- 
nished to higher maintenance officers and in the speed 
with which such figures are made available. Too often 
the figures supplied are not in the most helpful form, 
and even these come along too late to permit correction 
of substantial operational losses. 

Confronted a few years ago with just such a situation 
as this under centralized disbursement accounting, the 
engineering department of one railroad established its 
own system of cost records and analysis which, through 
the current assembly of daily reports of all work opera- 
tions, now gives to system and division supervisory 
officers in semi-monthly and monthly statements all of 
the data necessary to the careful control of expenditures 
—particularly labor. Reporting on this arrangement re- 
cently, the engineering accountant of another road had 
this to say: 

“The system employed has many advantages. It has 
enabled the road to standardize both construction and 
maintenance operations; it gives supervisory officers a 
chance to budget their expenditures carefully and to ad- 
just them currently as required; and it shows up in- 
efficiencies promptly and creates a spirit of healthy rival- 
ry among the roadway forces. In my opinion, the system 
has far more than paid for itself through improved 
methods, increased increased efficiency, reduced over- 
time and close control of all costs.” 

In the face of constantly rising labor and material costs, 
the railways need more of such cost figuring in their 
engineering departments—and every increase in costs 
makes this more important. It has been said that an 
engineer is a man who can do with one dollar what any 
dub can do with two. The railroads need more engineers 
who can meet this specification and who will insist on 
getting at the facts and figures which will enable them 
to do so. 
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Travel Test Should Omit No Essentials 


Four factors needed to persuade motorists to ride trains 
and no test is conclusive if any one of them is neglected 


Mr. Barriger’s article, “Let’s Give 
the Travel Market a Real Test,” in 
our November 16 issue occasioned 
extensive comment—mostly favorable, 
but occasionally with some reserva- 
tions and exceptions. One observa- 
tion by a railroad officer with con- 
siderable passenger traffic experience, 
pointed to efforts—primarily lower 
prices and greater comfort—wwhich one 
road had made to retrieve jts dwind- 
ling travel business, these experiments 
succeeding in some cases and failing 
in others. This officer concluded from 
this experience that generalizations as 
to the expedients which will revive 
passenger traffic are unreliable, and 
that varied combinations of attractions 
must be tried until the right one is 
found—with the distinct possibility in 
some cases that no mixture of favor- 
able factors which is practicable will 
succeed in turning the trick. 

In this article, adapted from a re- 
cent address to the Chicago Passenger 
Club, Mr. Barriger supplements his 
November 16 expression, setting forth 
more explicitly the aspects of his 
earlier article which provoked such 
questions.—EDITOR. 


Y 1932 and 1933 the improvement 

in highways and automobiles had 
promoted private passenger transporta- 
tion so far that railroads were no longer 
competing successfully for passenger 
traffic except for the hauls of maximum 
length, which produce a comparatively 
small proportion of aggregate volume. 
It got to the point where railway officers 
and employees were using their own 
automobiles, at their own expense, to 
make trips to places where they might 
have ridden free on the trains, but did 
not do so because of the slow, infre- 
quent or otherwise unattractive service 
which then prevailed. It has been ob- 
served that nothing is so conducive to 
education and refinement as travel; and 
one might add that nothing is so con- 
ducive to travel as a free pass. How- 
ever, when automobile transportation 
was frequently preferred by those who 
could “deadhead” by rail, the commercial 
status of railway passenger traffic was 
in danger of extinction. 

Fortunately this spiral into oblivion 
was quickly reversed. The railroads 
arrested the acute anemia afflicting pass- 
enger traffic by a wide range of im- 
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provements in service and merchandising 
which are too familiar to require cata- 
loguing. However, the vital element 
without which all else would have been 
futile was the sudden discovery that 
speed and travel comfort, for coach and 
Pullman patrons alike, could succeed 
in selling passenger service to a nation 
possessing so vast an ownership of auto- 
motive vehicles that, in the aggregate, 
they contained nearly enough seats for 
the entire population to ride at one time. 
All of us have had experience indicat- 
ing that on holidays and weekends at 
least 110 per cent of all of the aute- 
mobiles were out on the road. 

It was not, however, the mere number 
of automobiles which constituted their 
primary threat to travel by rail. The 
most serious competitive reaction arose 
from the fact that, except in certain 
densely populated areas along the At- 
lantic coast between Boston, Mass., and 
Washington, D. C., whatever travel 
could be done by automobile by day 
would yield a material time saving—as 
well as the corollary advantages of 
economy and release from the incon- 
venience of infrequent schedules. 


Encroachment by Autos 


The fiftieth anniversary of the auto- 
mobile was commemorated by appro- 
priate ceremonies in Detroit a few 
months ago. The half-way point in 
the life of this vehicle occurred, there- 
fore, in 1921, and that was the first 
year in which it’ began its erosion of 
railroad passenger traffic. During the 
previous five years it had whittled down 
street and interurban railway business, 
but had not noticeably affected railroad 
volume, which after nearly a century 
of development established its pre- 
World-War-II high-water mark in 1920. 
However, after that, travel by rail 
slipped perceptibly in spite of gigantic 
increases in total travel in the United 
States, because automobiles offered more 
and more attractions. By 1932 highway 
transportation had shrunk railroad pass- 
enger traffic to about one-third of its 
1920 level of revenues, numbers of pass- 
engers and passenger-miles. Probably 


never since the walls of Jericho fell 
before the blast of a trumpet had so great 
an institution collapsed so quickly and 
with so little effort at its defense as 
did the railway passenger traffic of that 
time. 

In retrospect, it appears that it was 
not until 1930 that the railroads became 
fully aware of the effects of the private 
automobile upon their passenger busi- 
ness, and by that time dangerous inroads 
in revenues from this source had already 
been made. Even then, most railway 
officers evidenced little concern, because 
they regarded the decline of passenger 
traffic as a sort of “blessing in disguise,” 
being subject to the subconscious or 
semiconscious influence of factors which 
I mentioned in my article in the Railway 
Age of November 16. 

Before 1920, when the railways had 
virtually a complete monopoly of the 
nation’s passenger transportation, effec- 
tive merchandising methods would prob- 
ably have built up greater volume and 
revenues than were actually recorded, 
but such methods were not necessary to 
insure a substantial and profitable busi- 
ness at almost any standard of service 
and schedules the railroads cared to 
provide. However, once long-distance 
automobile travel had become fast, con- 
venient, economical and pleasant, rail- 
way passenger service could be sold only 
by having it comprise an effective com- 
bination of: (1) speed; (2) frequency; 
(3) price; and (4) comfort and at- 
tractiveness of service; and even these 
characteristics alone would not have 
automatically assured a large volume 
of passenger traffic. Merchandising, 
also, was needed. 

Merchandising is the science of finding 
out what the public wants and what 
it is willing to pay, and then providing 
a product to meet those specifications. 
The object of this activity is the ex- 
pansion of sales and profits through 
stimulating increased volume—frequently 
at reduced margins of unit profit—but 
with greater total earnings than could 
be obtained by ordinary or haphazard 
sales methods. The antithesis of mer- 
chandising is the determination of the 
quality of the product by the producer’s 
idea of what the public ought to have, 
and with a minimum of concern on his 
part for stimulating sales and profits 
by the application of scientific methods 
of pricing. 
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In a competitive market, merchandis- 
ing is necessary to bring in the maxi- 
mum revenues and it will be increasingly 
important in future. All of the four 
service features I have listed above are 
essential; none can be slighted. Un- 
fortunately, the railways have seldom 
provided all of them simultaneously. 

Prior to the early 1930’s schedule 
frequency was the only one of the fore- 
going requirements that was reasonably 
well met. By 1934, when the railways 
had become sensitive to the need for 
speed, lower pricing and comfort, the 
mortality of the schedules had been so 
great that those remaining on many 
routes were inadequate to permit traffic 
recovery, and, in many places, have 
remained so to this day. Eventually, 
more frequent or conveniently timed 
schedules must be established on many 
routes, since both are vital components 
of competitively attractive passenger 
service. 


Passengers an Economic Factor 


It was generally recognized that the 
loss of foreign trade greatly aggravated 
the depression of the 1930’s for, while 
its volume was small in relation to 
domestic commerce, it provided the final 
increment needed for optimum working 
of the economic system and the full 
utilization of all of its facilities for 
production. Railway passenger traffic 
actually holds the same economic rela- 
tionship to successful railway operation 
that foreign trade does to national com- 
mercial well-being. Its loss, therefore, 
in far greater proportion than even the 
shrinkage in general business activity 
in the early 1930’s provided a devastat- 
ing reinforcement to destructive fires 
of deflation caused by the collapse of 
other railway earnings. Furthermore, 
the spectacle of empty passenger trains, 
quite as much as the financial anemia 
of the results of railway operations then 
currenf, caused a completely defeatist 
attitude to seize railway patrons and 
investors. Those many passengers who 
thought railroads were “through” as 
passenger carriers automatically began 
to shake their heads, also, over the 
railroads’ vulnerability to competitive 
agencies of freight transportation. 

The contagion of this pattern of pessi- 
mistic thinking soon began to spread 
among railway personnel, both officers 
and employees. The deepest debt of 
gratitude is, therefore, due to those 
courageous railroads which did the most 
to reverse this psychology. They in- 
jected hope into this industry and, in 
all likelihood, rescued it from precipitate 
decay and collapse which might have 
brought federal operation and all of the 
deadly poisons that such a catastrophe 
would have injected into the American 
system of private enterprise. The dis- 
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aster was averted by certain railways 
bringing quickly into action the atomic 
bomb which the industry had possessed 
all along but had never thought to use— 
high speed. 

The paramount reason why the private 
automobile and motor bus and the motor 
truck diverted great quantities of rail- 
road traffic was their ability to get pass- 
engers or freight to their destinations 
more quickly than if they went by rail. 
In some cases they did it cheaper, too, 
but that factor alone was not controlling. 

The Union Pacific’s “City of Salina” 
and the Burlington’s “Pioneer Zephyr” 
heralded the developments which saved 
railway passenger traffic—and the rail- 
way industry along with it. Paradoxic- 
ally, the automotive industry which had 
caused the railways’ plight turned around 
to save it by furnishing the required 
new type of power—the Diesel-electric 
locomotive which speeded up passenger 
service and thereby assured its recovery. 
Also, and with parallel effect, the Penn- 
sylvania’s electrification was completed 
at that time—a feat which will doubtless 
long remain as the greatest single im- 
provement ever made by any railroad. 

As a matter of fact, however, Dieseli- 
zation and electrification are funda- 
mentally the same process, i. e., each 
consists in substituting an electric motor 
for a reciprocating piston as the medium 
through which mechanical force is ap- 
plied to locomotive driving wheels. The 
Diesel-electric is a self-contained unit 
carrying its power plant around with it. 
In a system of railway electrification, 
power generated at central stations is 
distributed to the locomotive through a 
system of overhead transmission wires. 
From the standpoint of the passenger, 
the results are the same. The differ- 
ence between them is a detail of railroad 
economics and operation related to com- 
parative traffic density, which deter- 
mines which of the two alternatives will 
be preferred. 

The initial inadequacies of the internal 
combustion engine for railway service— 
measured in terms of power output and 
cost per horsepower—placed for the first 
time a premium upon lightweight stream- 
lined cars. Hence the development of 
the Diesel-electric locomotive and light- 
weight streamlined cars started out as 
Siamese twins. Each appeared to be 
indispensable to the life of the other. 
They continued as such until, by 1938, 
the power output of this new form of 
motive power had been developed up to— 
and the cost down to—the levels at 
which it could be economically employed 
to haul trains of conventional size and 
weight. -But, although Diesel loco- 
motives can now handle standard-weight 
trains easily, lightweight passenger cars 
have proved so useful that they are now 
being built in great quantities, and to 
the exclusion of older designs. 








Incidentally, let us stop and recall 
that the Dieselization of freight service 
began in an experimental way, only as 
recently as 1939-40. The tremendous 
development of the Diesel locomotive and 
its current pre-eminence in lists of new 
locomotive orders obscures realization of 
just how new it is. 

Sometimes, out of old wedknesses,; new 
strength is gained. The ultimate im- 
portance of the self-contained electric 
locomotive (which at the present time 
uses the Diesel engine as its prime 
mover, but which all coal-carrying rail- 
roads—and the Monon is one—hope will 
soon use coal-fired steam or gas turbines 
to drive the electric generators) will 
probably prove to be such a great ulti- 
mate blessing to the railroad industry 
as to have been worth the cost, even, 
of the travail which forced its birth. 

The two baby streamliners that were 
born in 1934 could have themselves pro- 
duced but a tiny quantity of passenger 
service—but they “showed the way.” 
They at once caught the public imagina- 
tion. It is not going too far to say that 
the population which they served was 
convulsed. Positive proof of that asser- 
tion was found in the great crowds that 
came out everywhere to see them at 
stations and to watch them pass. Their 
success spawned other streamliners and 
the effect was contagious—upon the pub- 
lic and upon patrons across the nation. 
The defeatist attitudes were forgotten 
and hope, promise and optimism emerged 
anew. As additional trains of this type 
went into service during succeeding 
years, the crowds came out to see them 
too. Many were placed in service on 
main routes and, even where travel had 
dwindled to a trickle, the tonic effect of 
these new services was electric. 


Streamliners Pay Dividends 


The efficacy of speed and attractive 
equipment continue unimpaired. No 
high-speed streamlined train has yet been 
placed in service on any American rail- 
way that I know of which has not pro- 
duced annual earnings representing high 
utilization of revenue capacity, while 
the yearly accumulations of mileage of 
trains of this character are astronomic 
compared to averages of the conven- 
tional ones. Such new trains not alone 
produce direct additional revenues and 
operating profits, and not by stealing the 
traffic of existing trains, but they have 
indirectly revitalized many old-standard 
trains through the restoration of travel 
which uses the old ones on one part of 
a journey because the fast ones are 
available on the other. This accelerated 
passenger tempo has exhilarated the 
freight services, too. 

Railways are mass producers of trans- 
portation. This should give them a 
great advantage in costs of production 
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and help them to make competitively 
attractive prices. Railways should also 
be mass producers of high-speed services. 
Everything is relative and our standards 
are high or low only in comparison with 
the characteristics of the substitute serv- 
ices or products that may be available. 
Trains which seemed like “flyers” when 
compared with trolley lines and horse- 
drawn vehicles or automobiles on dirt 
roads were quickly relegated into in- 
ferior status by modern, high-powered 
automobiles running over roads designed 
for high speed. 

The victory formula for railway pass- 
enger service is effective pricing and 
higher speed, which, not forgetting fre- 
quency and comfort, will produce the 
volume required for profitable mass 
transportation. With such volume, the 
railways can offer profitably both a cost 
advantage and a speed which will get 
their passengers to destination much 
more quickly than they can go by high- 
way vehicle. 

Railway passenger service is sold 
directly by the producer to the actual 
consumer; there is no middleman. All 
enterprises which sell a finished product 
directly to individual consumers must 
depend upon merchandising methods to 
create the sales appeal that will build the 
required market outlets. Let the railroads 
take good note of how the automobile 
industry stimulated the public demand 
which put thirty million cars on the high- 
ways over such a short span of years. 


Natural Forces Not Enough 


No mass production industry can 
depend upon natural forces alone to pro- 
duce an adequate market. It must be 
stimulated by modern sales methods. 
That is one of the most potent forces 
underlying our national prosperity and 
development. The record of all mass- 
produced consumers’ goods should offer 
proof and encouragement as to the feasi- 
bility of selling railway passenger service 
in greatly increased volume. Certainly 
it should be no more difficult to stimulate 
a demand for railway passenger traffic 
through merchandising methods than for 
cigarettes, breakfast foods, beverages, 
movies, radios, electric refrigerators, and 
so on through the list of everything that 
goes into our daily life. ‘ 

Fortunately, nothing seems to lend 
itself to the easy development of sales 
appeal more than travel. If it were 
otherwise, where would the automobile 
business be? Few if any human beings are 
really happy and contented with their 
own lives and are wholly free from 
worry. Everyone must live largely in 
his imagination; it helps him to achieve 
his ambitions and to relieve the problems 
and disappointments associated with the 
contact of his immediate environment. 
Vast industries exist to help Americans 
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spend more time with their imaginations 
and less with unattractive environments. 
Whatever releases us from the pressure 
of immediate circumstances does that. 
One could list beverages, tobacco, the 
movies, reading, music, entertainment 
and automobile travel as a few of the 
great businesses which find their great 
market in fulfilling the desires of indi- 
viduals to be released from the limitations 
of their actual circumstances. Why 
shouldn’t the railroads do so, too? 

While, to be sure, “there’s no place 
like home”, attendance at movies and 
clubs and places of entertainment and the 
appearance of the highways on weekends, 
Sundays and holidays, indicate that 
Americans also like occasionally to be 
in a great many places besides their 
homes. The range «£ individual interests 
is constantly brcuudening; ambitions, 
friendships, family demands, and a 
myriad of other influences cause almost 
everyone to want to be in innumerable 
places for varying reasons at different 
times of the year. 

This basic urge constitutes the great 
merchandising opportunity to sell pas- 
senger transportation on a mass produc- 
tion basis at a profit. Then, again, the 
realistic part—travel for business or 
professional purposes—as well as the 
pleasure and fantasy of American life— 
provides a vast market too. It remains 
only for men of merchandising skill on 
the railroads to find a winning combina- 
tion of the four basic factors which I 
outlined earlier, but will repeat for the 
sake of emphasis: (1) speed; (2) 
frequency; (3) price; and (4) service. 

As for speed, I believe that 70-m.p.h 
overall passenger schedules, terminal to 
terminal, will be required to make train 
travel more attfactive than motor travel 
and likewise to reduce travel time to the 
point that the traveler in the “upper 
income” brackets will consider, on bal- 
ance with the other advantages which 
trains can offer and airlines cannot, that 
he will go by rail, except when the pres- 
sure of time is extreme or some other 
feature of air travel may have compelling 
attraction on particular trips. Sustained 
top operating speeds of 100 m.p.h. will be 
required to produce this 70-m.p.h. aver- 
age. To achieve such levels with a train- 
load that will permit a competitively 
attractive fare will necessitate doing 
something about the grades and curves 
on much American railway mileage. 
However, that is a separate story in it- 
self. 

Of the four ingredients of passenger 
traffic success, frequency alone is the one 
on which generalizations cannot be made 
that will be uniformly applicable to all 
parts of the country. Obviously, fre- 
quency is closely related to density of 
population, and there would necessarily 
be wide variations in the number of daily 
trains needed to maximize’ passenger 


travel over lines which would be as 
diverse in this respect as the northern 
transcontinentals, on one hand, and, on 
the other, the main lines paralleling the 
Atlantic seaboard, where trains have 
more the rapid transit characteristic of 
running “on headway” than “on sched- 
ule”. The only general observation which 
can be made is that on the greater part 
of the railroad mileage of the country, 
present infrequency of schedules is 
handicap to traffic development. How- 
ever, frequency alone without improve- 
ments in the other categories would avail 
little revenue, and would entail much 
expense. It is putting the cart before the 
horse to increase frequency before speed, 
comfort, and economy have first been 
provided. 


Ticket Buying Still Tedious 


One handicap in the development of 
railroad passenger business is that those 
travel experiences which are most tedi- 
ous and difficult for the cash customer 
are the ones which are completely 
removed from the ordinary experience 
and direct personal knowledge of rail- 
way executives. I have particular refer- 
ence, here, to the routine relating to 
reservations and ticket purchases. Of 
all branches of the science of rail trans- 
portation, this is the one which, in the 
opinion of the average traveler, has made 
the least, if any, progress over the past 
span of years, and these comments 
wholly exclude any reference to the 
admittedly extreme emergency conditions 
of the war. 

The average railroad officer high 
enough to do anything about major 
modernizations of reservation and ticket 
selling practices seldom, if ever, has had 
the experience of finding out how exist- 
ing routine really works. I refer wholly 
to the time requirements per transaction 
and do not comment on the purely hap- 
hazard personal incidents which may or 
may not add to the purchaser’s high re- 
gard for the railroad. In general, I 
believe, the conduct and attitude of 
ticket-selling and reservation employees 
are good. 

Perhaps one reason that progress has 
been slow in improving passenger service 
from the standpoint of the passenger, 
apart from matters of train performance, 
is that no system has yet been devised 
which will promptly inform railroad 
officers of inadequacies in the service 
from the standpoint of their patrons. 
When food is improperly prepared or 
served, when employees are not up to 
the desired standards of civility, 
courtesy, attention and efficiency, when 
cars in service are dirty, the temperature 
or ventilation improperly controlled, 
there is no report which goes automat- 
ically and immediately, as do reports of 
train delays or engine failures, to the 
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executives who could correct these con- 
litions. It is only by chance that the 
ficers responsible are informed of 
deviations from the standards which they 
desire to be maintained, and usually only 
because the information is reported hap- 
hazardly to them by passengers. There 
is no adequate system set up whereby 
imperfections in these important respects 
are regularly brought to the attention of 
the division operating and traffic heads. 
The requirements of the freight serv- 
ice, which is the “main show” of railway 
operations, very largely set the standards 
for the types of information which rail- 
way operating and traffic officers regu- 
larly obtain. Such traffic, being inani- 
mate and impersonal, does not require 
the same detailed type of information 
and attention that is necessary for ade- 
quate supervision of passenger service— 
which must accompany the high stand- 
ards associated with the merchandising 
of a highly competitive article. The type 
of supervision required to maintain good 
passenger service is entirely different 
from that needed for freight train opera- 
tions. Passenger service gives rise to 
some problems more akin to those met in 
housekeeping than in railway operation, 
and requires a different technique of 
administration and supervision from that 
which has been developed to supervise 
train movement and yard switching. 
The details of attractive services are 
always interesting to catalogue, but I 
forbear the temptation to name them in 
detail since to do so would be but flailing 
some well-threshed straw. I am greatly 
impressed with the superiority of the new 
equipment as compared with the old 
from the standpont of passengers’ con- 
venience and comfort. The cost of new 
passenger cars, however, runs into or 
close to six figures per unit. That alone 
puts a ceiling upon the number of new 
cars that can be justified for the time 
being, and the reconditioning and 
modernization of many existing cars 
which are structurally adequate will, 
therefore, be necessary to integrate them 
successfully into future standards of 
service. 


Economic Value and Savings 


The economic value of lightweight cars 
is related to the savings which follow the 
cost of hauling lesser trainloads or the 
revenue advantage of getting greater 
train length and capacity within the 
same train weight. Weight saving pro- 
duces tangible gains in super-speed 
schedules that cannot be found if such 
cars are used at conventional speeds. 
Paradoxically enough, in my opinion, the 
general traffic development of the next 
few years, if it follows the pattern I sug- 
gest, will also preserve and create a great 
deal of “intermediate” traffic. This will 
necessarily be handled on trains making 
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a sufficient number of stops to preclude 
adherence to the required high-speed 
standards of through schedules. These 
trains will provide work for many pres- 
ent passenger cars of conventional 
weight and design—although they need 
to be modernized inside. 

Railroad men have naturally had their 
thinking attuned to distance as_ the 
measure of travel and transportation. 
That means much to them, but miles, of 
themselves, mean little to travelers who 
think wholly in terms of what a trip costs 
them. 

We pay for everything in units of time 
and money. We have limited quantities 
of each and costs are reckoned in both. 
Every business uses the services and the 
money of others and the basis of com- 
pensation for them is determined by the 
length of time in which each serves its 


user. It follows irresistibly that whoever 


can perform a service more quickly and 
dependably than his rival has a decided 
competitive advantage. 

When a prospective traveler plans his 
journey he instinctively thinks of what 
it will demand of him in terms of time 
and money. The hours are just as much 
a part of the expense of the trip as the 
actual cash outlay.. The distance itself 
is meaningless except as it influences the 
time and money requirement. If it 
required no greater number of hours or 
dollars to make the trip from Chicago 
to New York than between New York 
and Philadelphia, the trains between 
those former points would be running on 
a ten-minute headway during the rush 
hours of the day, too. The observation is 
not made with the belief that improve- 
ment in railroad service will ever permit 
a 900-mile trip of the future to be made 
on the basis of a 100-mile journey of 
today, but merely to emphasize a point 
which it is important for railway officers 
to bear in mind. 

Railroads are necessarily time-con- 
scious about matters which relate to their 
own expense and performance but some- 
times are unaware that time is no less 
valuable and important to their patrons 
than to themselves. This observation 
relates, not only to the necessity of 
keeping trains on time but equally so to 
not having schedules slower than neces- 
sary. Railroads are aware of time losses 
due to late schedules; they should also 
be conscious of time losses due to sched- 
ules longer than necessary even though 
punctually performed. 

I cannot overlook this opportunity to 
register the hope that the railway indus- 
try will soon give increasing attention to 
three factors of travel interest, or com- 
fort, which I believe have outstanding 
merchandising value, viz. : 

1. The “Astra-Dome” Car.—Railways 
still fascinate millions of people; nearly 
every one is a “rail fan” at heart. They 
only need a spark to rekindle enthusiasm 


for trains. Everyone wants to ride a 
train that runs fast. Over past years and 
especially since coming to the Monon, 
I have frequently ridden on freight trains 
with friends not engaged in the railroad 
business. It is reassuring to see how 
eagerly they seek out a seat in the “gig 
top” of the caboose and how fascinated 
they are with watching the railroad from 
that advantageous elevation. The Astra- 
Dome feature of the car is a caboose 
“gig-top” de luxe, with the furnishings 
of a Park avenue pent-house. I would 
challenge the skeptic of this type of 
equipment to invite any one of his non- 
railroad friends to take a ride with him 
on the caboose of a fast freight train. 
Then let Mr. Railroad Officer observe the 
increasing fascination with which his 
guest follows the details of the ride from 
that box seat. 


A Lure to Travelers 


I am not unaware of questions about 
safety, clearances and encroachment on 
the body of the car, but I hope that these 
problems can be satisfactorily solved, be- 
cause the Astra-Dome will provide the 
dash of interest and adventure that will 
keep many travelers on the rails who 
might otherwise go by air. The upper 
decks of the Fifth avenue buses in New 
York and the Michigan avenue buses in 
Chicago are the “Astra-Domes” of high- 
way vehicles. Let doubting Thomases of 
the Astra-Dome reflect on the additional 
measure of interest to tourists which, 
aside from revenue considerations of in- 
creased capacity, follows development 
of that feature on those coaches. 

2. High-level station platforms.— 
These devices are a boon to the average 
passenger and their introduction might 
be a partial offset to him for the incon- 
venience to which he is put by the long 
trains which are necessarily operated to 
provide the economic basis of low cost 
fares. High station platforms will reduce 
the time of station stops for loading and 
unloading passengers, and their cost 
should be considered in the same cate- 
gory as the economic value of schedule 
reduction from elimination of curves. 
It is recognized that at stations where 
trains must be switched, high level plat- 
forms may be inadvisable, but wherever 
practicable they should be given favor- 
able consideration. 

3. Less Noise-—One of the greatest 
advantages railroads have over other 
kinds of travel is their greater restful- 
ness (if ‘all goes smoothly, both literally 
and figuratively). Few things contribute 
more effectively to this attribute than 
freedom from noise. The reduction of 
travel dirt and noise was probably an 
even greater boon from air conditioning 
that the more obvious objective of tem- 
perature control in hot weather. Further 

(Continued on page 1049) 
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Burlington Builds Three Diesel Shops 


New facilities at Denver, Colo., and West Burlington, Iowa, 


for running maintenance and heavy repair, respectively, 


are equally as up-to-date as those at 


PART Il 





Above—Diesel leaving the new shop at Denver. Below—Plate glass 
windows in the foreman’s office overlook the machine shop area at Denver 





Clyde, IMil.* 


HE new Diesel shop facilities com- 

pleted recently by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Denver, Colo., the 
western terminus of its main line to 
the West, are located directly at the 
road’s steam locomotive terminal at that 
point. Designed for the running mainte- 
nance of both passenger and road 
freight Diesels, as well as the routine 
maintenance of Diesel switchers in the 
Denver area, the new facilities include a 
modern maintenance ship, a two-story 
general service building, two washtables, 
a four-track Snowco sanding station, 
and a fueling station. To make room 
for these facilities the work also re- 
quired the removal of nine stalls of the 
existing roundhouse, an oil house, and 
a wash and locker building, the latter 
facilities being incorporated in the new 
service building, which was made of 
adequate size to house them, as well 
as to provide ample space for new store- 
house areas and offices for the shop 
supervisory forces. 

The main shop building, a steel-frame, 
brick structure, with extensive areas of 
window sash, is a 72-ft. by 265-ft. struc- 
ture, lying in a general north and south 
direction, with an irregular-shaped ex- 
tension, 100 ft. long and approximately 
50 ft. wide, at its southwest corner, used 
as a Diesel machine shop. In general 
type of construction this shop is similar 
to the new shop built at Clyde (Chicago), 
Ill., and it also incorporates the same 
general features as at Clyde, as shown 
in the accompanying plan, including de- 
pressed floor areas, working platforms at 
locomotive-floor height, long inspection 
pits equipped with de-icing machines, a 
Whiting drop table and pit, and modern 
lighting, heating and ventilation, as well 
as the employment of the principles of 
color dynamics in interior painting. 

The Denver shop,has one through and 
two stub service tracks, with continuous 
elevated working platforms between 


them, but with no such platforms along 


the side walls. These platforms are 
joined at their south ends around the 
stubbed end of the center track, and 
are connected by ramps to the depressed 
floor level beneath them. There is one 
short wheel-release track within the shop, 
served by the drop table, but, unlike 





* Described in Part I of this article, which ap- 
peared in the December 14 issue. 
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the arrangement at Clyde, there are no 
truck and wheel storage tracks at the 
depressed floor level under the plat- 
forms. In lieu of these latter tracks, 
trucks and wheels are stored on a track 
140 ft. long immediately west of and 
parallel with the shop, which is served 
by an extension of the drop pit outside 
the building. 

The machine shop area has a fore- 
man’s office, 13 ft. by 35 ft., at mezzanine 





avdYlable at the north end for truck 
deliveries. 

The south half of the first floor is 
assigned to the stores department and 
includes a 20-ft. by 25-ft. receiving room, 
a 14-ft. by 27-ft. commissary storage 
room, and an office 20 feet square, be- 
sides space used for the storage of small 
parts, the elevator and a stairway. The 
north half of the first floor is occupied 
by a 20-ft. by 76-ft. oil room, a coach 


110' Turntable 











13 ft. wide, with concrete aprons con- 
necting them between tracks. The tracks 
are constructed through the table area 
with short wooden ties bolted to the 
concrete, and with the rails seated on 
standard tie plates and held in place 
with standard cut spikes. 

The new four-track Snowco sanding 
station at the shop is located 20 ft. 
north of the washtables and serves all 
three tracks entering the shop, as well 
as a track leading to the turntable. The 
fueling facilities are located here also 
and include a total of 10 standpipes. 

Under the Burlington’s plan of Diesel 
locomotive maintenance, repairs are 
based on the condition of parts at the 
time of inspection, which, in turn, is 
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General plan of the new Diesel shop at Denver 


height, directly over an enclosed area 
of similar size housing a toilet and wash 
room, and a tool room. Among the 
equipment in the shop is a drill press, a 
hydro-press, a general grinder, a valve 
grinder, a buffer, two lathes, a bolt 
cutter, a shaper, a small and a large drill, 
a power hacksaw, a_ speed-recorder 
tester, and a one-ton electric hoist. The 
floor in this area, of reinforced concrete 
construction, is at the rail-head level 
of the service tracks. 


The Service Building 


The new service building is located 
immediately south of the new Diesel 
shop and adjoins the north end of the 
existing Pullman and commissary build- 
ing at the terminal. It is a two-story 
reinforced concrete and brick building, 
45 ft. by 150 ft., underlaid with a full 
basement. The floors and roof are pan- 
type construction, the roof being pro- 
tected with built-up tar-and-gravel 
roofing. An elevator with an 8-ft. by 
10-ft. platform serves the basement and 
the two floors. A concrete platform, 10 
ft. wide, served by a spur track, extends 
along the full length of the building on 
the east side, and a short platform is 


Drop pit and body sup- 
ports at the Denver shop 
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yard and roundhouse office, a general 
foreman’s office, a stair hall, and an 
engineers’ registry office. The second 
floor is used entirely for a wash and 
locker room for the terminal employees, 
as well as for enginemen and dining car 
department employees. All of the base- 
ment is used for storage purposes. 
There are three reinforced concrete 
washtables located just north of the 
main shop, one on each of the three 
tracks entering it. These tables are 


example, pistons, liners, cylinder heads, 
and valves on road Diesels are changed 
out as determined by their condition 
when inspected, and traction motors, 
when new, are changed after the first 
150,000 miles, and then at every 200,000 
miles thereafter. On the other hand, 
in the case of switching Diesels, their 
pistons, liners, bearings, etc., are in- 
spected at the time of annual inspection 
and, if in good condition, are ,not 
changed. Charts, as well as other rec- 
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ords, aid in keeping record of and con- 
trolling inspections and all types of re- 
pairs made to each unit, and show each 
individual work operation and the time 
completed. Through such charts, the 
work is done in the proper sequence 
and is fully coordinated. 

All of the types of Burlington-owned 
Diesel power undergo heavy repairs at 
the new shop facilities at West Bur- 
lington, Iowa, which were provided by 
remodeling and refitting a portion of the 
existing steam locomotive general repair 
shop at that point. The locomotive shop, 
as a whole, which lies in an east-west 
direction, covers an area 310 ft. wide 
and 792 ft. long and consists essentially 
of four bays extending the full length 
of the building. The largest and highest 
bay is the erecting shop, which is 
flanked on its north side by two 70-ft. 
machine-shop bays, which are separated 
from the erecting bay alone by longi- 
tudinal lines of columns, which are on 
22-ft. centers in each line. On its 


General plan of the south bay of the shop at West Bur- 


south side the erecting shop bay is 
flanked by another 70-ft. bay, formerly 
used as a dismantling shop, which, in 
the recent work, was walled off from 
the shop proper to form the new area 
for heavy Diesel repairs. As now oper- 
ated, the locomotive shop at West Bur- 
lington handles both steam and Diesel 
repairs, steam repairs being handled in 
the erecting bay, together with the two 
modern bays to the north, with the Diesel 
repair operations confined to the erecting 
bay, as necessary, and the completely 
walled off south bay. 


Erecting Shop Bay 


The erecting shop bay is 100 ft. wide 
and approximately 52 ft. high to the 
underside of roof trusses. It is served 
by three through tracks on 30-ft. centers, 
each with a continuous inspection pit 
764 ft. long. These tracks are used in 


common by both steam and Diesel loco- 
motives, with no particular track as- 
signed solely to one class of power, and 
are served by a 250-ton overhead trave! 
ing crane, which, insofar as Diesel work 
is concerned, is used not only for the 
removal of trucks, but also for the setting 
in and out of main Diesel engines and 
generators and for transferring them 
and other parts to and from the Diesel 
shop bay. Aside from relaying the 
concrete floor in the erecting shop and 
renewing the doors in the end walls, no 
major changes were made to this bay 
when developing the new Diesel repair 
facilities. 

The work involved in adapting the 
south bay—792 ft. long, 70 ft. wide, 
and 31 ft. high to the underside ol 
trusses—to the repair of Diesel loco- 
motive units included primarily the con- 
struction of the previously-mentioned 
partition wall between this bay and the 





The Diesel heavy-repair shop is located in the near, low bay 
of the road’s locomotive shop at West Burlington, shown above 
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st Bur- ra lington as adapted to heavy Diesel locomotive repairs 
f ing, complete overhauling, repairing and 
4 testing. The adjoining seven panels are 
1 loco. MB adjacent erecting bay; the removal of throughout the bay; and the installation assigned as an auxiliary engine-repair 
ck as- the old concrete floor and such trackage of new heating and lighting facilities. section, and provide an office, a tool room 
r, and as existed in the bay; the replacement From a repair-operations standpoint, and a sub-store area. The next 11% 
travel f the windows in the south-side wall the Diesel shop is divided into four panels are designated as the electrical 
| work with large areas of glass blocks; the sections, each suitably equipped for the shop, and the last 94 panels are assigned 
or the construction of several brick partition classes of work to be carred out in it, to truck and wheel repair. No barriers 
setting walls to form five rooms, with ceilings and an existing 15-ton overhead travel- of any kind separate the various sections, 
S and of concrete, at a height of 14 ft.; the ing crane provides lifting service for and all of them are served by a 12-ft. 
them placing of numerous foundations to sup- all sections. Starting at the west end, truckway which extends longitudinally 
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port new machinery and equipment to 
be installed for Diesel repair operations ; 
the laying of a new concrete floor 


Leoking east 
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open to facilitate the distr 


the first eight panels of floor area be- 
tween columns are assigned to engine 
repairs, including inspection, dismantl- 


throughout the center of the bay. 
The engine overhaul section is 
equipped to permit the dismantling, re- 





in the West Burlington shop. Note 12-ft. truckway kept 





ibution of parts to the proper work areas 
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Looking west from the truck and wheel section of West Burlington Diesel shop. 


The large machine 


pair and assembly of engines. In addi- 
tion to being served by a track entering 
through the west-end wall and extend- 
ing 50 ft. into the bay, this section is 
equipped with two narrow-gage, engine- 
stand tracks, one on each side, which are 
joined through turntables at their east 
ends to a transverse narrow-gage track 
which projects into the erecting shop, 
under the working area of the heavy- 
duty traveling crane in that shop. Other 
facilities in the engine-overhaul section 
include a series of eight 1%4-ton jib 
cranes, with 20-ft. booms, arranged to 
serve the various engine-stand locations 
in dismantling and assembly operations, 
and a fully enclosed, specially ventilated 
engine testing room, 10 ft. by 22 ft., 
equipped with two test racks. 


Engine Repair Sections 


In the adjacent auxiliary engine-re- 
pair sections the work handled includes 
the inspection and repair of cylinder 
heads, pistons, liners, pumps, injectors, 
governors, air brakes and other engine 
parts. Here, also, filters are cleaned 
and repaired, and for this purpose a 
large room is provided, furnished, with 
cleaning, rinsing and oil-bath vats and 
an oven. Three other rooms, as already 
mentioned, are provided in this area— 
a tool supply room, a store room, and 
an office for the Diesel foreman and 
the electrical foreman. 

The electrical shop adjacent to the 
east is completely equipped to handle 
the inspection, overhauling, rewinding, 
varnishing and repairing of motors and 
generators, and the repair of all other 
locomotive electrical parts. The west- 
erly end of this shop is equipped with 
numerous work benches, a small emery 
grinder, varnish tanks, impregnator 
tanks, and ovens, while the easterly end, 
which is used as an electrical machine 
shop, is furnished with a power drill, 
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left of center 


is a crankshaft and axle grinder 


an emery grinder, two dynetric balancing 
machines, a banding machine, a large 
and small lathe, an assembly press, and 
the necessary material racks. This end 
also provides space for the dismantling, 
assembling and testing of motors, gener- 
ators, and their parts, and for this work 
is equipped with a bench magnetizer, 
a spark-gap tester, a spark-plug tester, 
several resistors, a number of small 
motors for operating power tools, and 
a spray booth. The entire electrical 
section is served by a series of 1% and 
2-ton jib cranes to aid in the various 
handling operations. 

The truck and wheel shop at the eagt 
end of the Diesel shop bay is given over 
entirely to the servicing and repair of 
trucks, wheels and axles. Like the 
engine-overhaul section at the opposite 
end of the bay, this section is served 
by a 50-ft. length of track which ex- 
tends into it from the east end of the 
building, and is also served by six trans- 


-verse, standard-gage truck-repair tracks 


entering from the erecting shop. 

One of the outstanding pieces of equip- 
ment in the truck and wheel shop—in 
fact, in the entire Diesel shop—is a 
crankshaft and axle-grinding machine, 
the foundation of which, alone, is about 
60 ft. in length. This machine is located 
south of the center truckingway in the 
shop, which is also equipped with a 
54-in. wheel lathe, a journal turning 
lathe, a 500-ton wheel press, a wheel 
boring mill, and a small emery grinder. 

The area north of the truckway is 
occupied chiefly by the six transverse 
truck tracks, but it also provides space 
for an axle lathe, a small and two large 
emery grinders, material racks, and 
storage. Like the other working areas 
of the shop as a whole, the truck and 
whtel shop is equipped with several 
jib cranes for handling heavy parts and 
materials. 

In the operations at the West Bur- 


lington shop, Diesel locomotives to be 
repaired are brought in on any one of 
the tracks of the erecting shop, where 
with the aid of the 250-ton overhead 
traveling crane they are stripped and 
dismantled in accordance with the re- 
pairs scheduled. If the Diesel engine 
unit or units are to be overhauled, they 
are lifted out by the crane and taken 
to a point directly over the erecting 
shop end of the narrow-gage transverse 
track serving the engine-repair shop. 
Here the unit being handled is placed 
on an engine-stand dolly, which is then 
rolled into the engine-repair section to 
be diverted to one of the engine-overhaul 
stand work locations. 

Other parts of locomotives are handled 
in a more or less similar manner, being 
taken by the overhead crane to points 
where they can be moved readily into 
the various areas of the Diesel shop for 
further dismantling, repair and _ re- 
assembly. As repaired, the various units 
or parts are moved back into the erecting 
shop adjacent to the wall separating this 
shop and the Diesel shop, where they 
are again picked up by the overhead 
crane and assembled on their respective 
locomotives. Frequently, to avoid tying 
up a locomotive, spare engine units, 
motors, generators, wheels and trucks 
are substituted for those removed from 
any particular locomotive, and the loco- 
motive is put back into serviee as quickly 
as possible. Repair operations then 
continue on the equipment removed, 
which eventually becomes available for 
use on other locomotives as required. 


Fuel and Oil Facilities 


In connection with the new Diesel 
shop at West Burlington, new fuel and 
lubricating oil storage and delivery facili- 
ties have been provided, the fuel oil 
facilities being located immediately west 
of the shop and including a 20,000-gal. 
storage tank, a brick pumphouse 6 ft. 
square, and fuel unloading and loading 
apparatus. The new lubricating oil 
facilities, located in this same general 
area, include essentially a one-story brick 
pumphouse, 11% ft. by 20 ft., and an 
adjacent concrete barrel-receiving plat- 
form, 20 ft. by 40 ft., together with the 
necessary pipe lines for distribution of 
the oil to using points in the shop. 

The new shop facilities at West Bur- 
lington and Denver, as well as those at 
Clyde, described in Part I of this article, 
were designed and built under the gen- 
eral direction of H. R. Clarke, chief 
engineer of the Burlington Lines, and 
H. G. Dalton, engineer of structures, 
Chicago. The general contractor on the 
major building work at Clyde was the 
J. W. Snyder Company, Chicago; at 
Denver, the Mead & Mount Construction 
Co., Denver; and at West Burlington, 
Carl A. Nelson & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
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Diesel-Electric Locomotive Maintenance 





Many factors contribute to reduced maintenance costs, such 


as locomotive design, training of personnel, repair facili- 
ties, quality of fuel and lubricants, and the cost of parts* 


HE first Diesel-electric locomotive 

was placed in service on the Santa 
Fe in 1935 and has been supplemented 
by additional locomotives until at the 
present time a total of 658,760 Diesel 
horsepower is in service. In addition to 
those in service, we have on order four 
6,000-hp. passenger locomotives and four 
1,000-hp. combination road switching lo- 
comotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company and one 6,000-hp. pas- 
senger locomotive being built by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., which will 
give a total of 692,760 Diesel engine 
horsepower when those locomotives are 
placed in service. These locomotives 
were manufactured by seven different 
locomotive builders and consist of 25 dif- 
ferent designs. 


A Major Expense 


Locomotive repair cost has been the 
major expense involved and it exceeds 
the cost of fuel and lubricants combined, 
inasmuch as 59.34 per cent of the ex- 
pense mentioned was for repairs, 33.75 
per cent for fuel, and 6.91 per cent for 
lubricants. Repairs for the Diesel en- 
gines required 54.64 per cent of the total 
money spent for repairs, the electrical 
equipment required 23.96 per cent and 
other parts of the locomotive, 21.40 per 
cent. Material costs amounted to 47.74 
per cent of the total repair costs, and 
labor amounted to 52.26 per cent. (See 
Table I.) The switching locomotives 
had an average availability of 92.3 per 
cent and were utilized 93.8 per cent of 
the time they were available. The 
freight locomotives had an average avail- 
ability of 87.4 per cent and were utilized 
72.8 per cent of the time they were 
available. The passenger locomotives 
averaged 18,057 miles per unit per 
month. 

The majority of the Diesel engine re- 
pair costs were caused by repairs to pis- 
tons, connecting rods, cylinder liners, 
cylinder heads, crankcases, crankshafts, 
and. crankshaft bearings. The greater 
part of the electrical equipment repair 





*A paper presented as a statement of the ob- 
{ote in a symposium on the subject of reducing 

iesel-electric locomotive maintenance costs at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Railroad Division, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, December 4, 1946. Four 
additional papers commenting in detail on design 
objectives for reduced maintenance covered the 
Diesel engine, electrical equipment, chassis, run- 
ning gear and accessories, 
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By J. P. MORRIS 


General Assistant, Mechanical 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


cost was caused by repairs to the main 
generators and traction motors. 
Routine preventive maintenance 
scheduled on a progressive basis has 
been utilized to keep the equipment in 
good operating condition and maintain 
maximum availability which is necessary 
in order to obtain minimum maintenance 
costs. The frequency for making the 
various inspections has been predicated 
on the requirements of the service and 
the performance of the locomotives. The 
cost involved for doing this routine work 
is only a portion of the total expense, 
inasmuch as failures of expensive pieces 
of equipment such as crankshafts, crank- 
cases, traction motors, and main gen- 
erators, necessitating removal for re- 
pairs, have caused maintenance costs to 
be gréatly increased above what they 
should be. Since 1941, 18.9 per cent of 
the Diesel engines now in service have 
been removed for repairs due to dam- 
aged crankcases or crankshafts. Since 
1942, 14.4 per cent of the main genera- 
tors now in service have been removed 
for repairs due to defects. In_1944, 22.1 
per cent of the traction motors in service 
were removed for repairs because 


of defects; in 1945, 30 per cent, and 
during 1946 up to August 1, 11 per cent. 
(See Table II.) 


Table I1—Defective Diesel Engines, Main Gen- 
erators and Traction Motors Removed for Repairs 
—Expressed in Percentage: 


Diesel Main Traction 
Year engines generators motors 
1942 4.8 
1943 8.1 0.37 
1944 12.1 5.9 22.1 
1945 14.9 E 11.2 30.0 
1946 


(7 months) 18.9 14.4 11.0 


Note—Figures given for Diesel engines and 
main generators are based on total of removals 


up to the end of the year shown, Figures given 
for traction motors are based on removals during 
each year. 


Interruptions to the service caused 
by failures en route of the locomotive 
equipment have been quite evenly divid- 
ed between the Diesel engine and the 
electrical equipment. Since January, 
1938, 45 per cent of the failures have 
been chargeable to the Diesel engines, 
47 per cent have been chargeable to the 
electrical equipment, and 8 per cent were 
chargeable to other equipment on the 
locomotives. (See Table III.) 

An analysis of the operation of this 
fleet of locomotives indicates that equal 
recognition should be given to the Diesel 
engine and the electrical equipment for 
improving the operation and reducing 
maintenance costs. To reduce mainte- 








Table I—Diesel Locomotive Costs for Repairs, Lubricants, and 
Fuel Expressed on a Percentage Basis 


Type of 








locomotive Repairs Lubricants Fuel Total 
tis oul, 5 bin aw ooh ARR 6.74 0.46 2.59 9.79 
Passenger ; . 33.69 4.72 23.95 62.36 
Sick cys leicdcdso sin chek enne es 18.91 1.73 7.21 27.85 
ES. ue beac d a ile oe Rew we ee Cee 59.34 6.91 33.75 100.00 
Repairs 
" Diesel Electrical Other 
engines equipment repairs Total 
ee ic Sab ey oa we 6 wad a 6 0 execs peewee 28.85 12.92 10.49 52.26 
oe A eames 25.79 11.04 10.91 47.74 
a eS ee eo hes openers 54.64 23.96 21.40 100.00 
Availability and Utilization of Switching Locomotives, Per Cent 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Average 
Availability 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.3 
See 5 Oe ante. eas : 96.8 95.7 89.9 93.8 
Availability and Utilization of Freight Locomotives, Per Cent 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Average 
Availability .. 89.95 80.08 87.45 84.93 85.63 87.4 
Utilization . 66.23 73.39 75.95 76.85 71.79 72.8 
Diesel Passenger Unit Mileage per Month 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Average 
18,270 19,126 18,087 17,635 17,295 18,057 
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nance cost, consideration should be given 
to both existing locomotives and loco- 
motives of the future. 

Many expensive repairs and interrup- 
tions to the service are caused by man 
failures and in order to reduce these to 
a minimum it is necessary to have ade- 
quate and well trained supervision to 
instruct those who repair and operate 
the locomotives. Diesel locomotives are 
intricate machines consisting of thous- 
ands of different parts and it requires a 
considerable period of time to develop 
personnel to the degree where they are 


Table ILI—Diesel Locomotive Failures 
7———Per Cent Chargeable to: 


Diesel Electrical Other 

Year engines equipment equipment 
1938 . 52 38 10 
1939 41 28 31 
1940 21.5 57 21.5 
1941 30 60 10 
1942 38 48 14 
1943 ; 33 59 8 
1944 ; 53 44 3 
1945 45 50 5 
1938 to 194 

Incl. cic 47 & 





competent to supervise and instruct, re- 
pair or operate the locomotives in the 
proper manner. Past experience has 
indicated that supervision having only 
steam locomotive experience is not ade- 
quately qualified for economical use on 
Diesel locomotives without considerable 
special training. Details must be close- 
ly followed in order to detect impending 
trouble and corrections made before ex- 
pensive repairs result. Adequate and 
well qualified supervision and instruc- 
tion are a very important factor in re- 
ducing maintenance costs and are be- 
coming more important every day be- 
cause so many different types of loco- 
motives are being placed in service. 


Maintenance Facilities 


It is essential that separate well-de- 
signed facilities be provided for Diesel 
locomotive repairs so that the work may 
be done efficiently and economically, in 
order that the highest availability can 
be attained. When planning new facili- 
ties for Diesel repairs an endeavor 
should be made to concentrate as much 
work as possible at the same point in 
order to utilize personnel and material 
more efficiently. An endeavor should 
also be made to utilize one of the great- 
est advantages the Diesel locomotive 
possesses, the ability of operating long 
distances between inspections, when de- 
termining where the facilities should be 
located and the number of facilities re- 
quired. As the Diesel locomotive re- 
places the steam locomotive there will 
be steam-locomotive repair facilities 
which can be remodeled to handle Diesel 
repairs and there will also be steam re- 
pair facilities which can be abandoned 
if all the advantages of the Diesel loco- 
motive are utilized. Proper utilization 
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and design of maintenance facilities are 
an important factor in reducing mainte- 
nance expense. 


Maintenance Schedules 


The common practice in the past has 
been to handle maintenance work pro- 
gressively in order to maintain high 
availability. The amount of work which 
is handled during any one detention is 
dependent on the time available and the 
size of the maintenance force. This 
method has been quite successful; how- 
ever, as the size of the Diesel fleet in- 
creases at individual maintenance ter- 
minals it has been found advantageous 
to reduce the frequency of detentions for 
inspections and increase the number of 
inspection items handled at each deten- 
tion for repairs! By handling in this 
manner there is a considerable saving 
in man-hours. However, it is necessary 
that the quality of the work performed 
be the best. As refinements are made 
in the locomotives and better parts be- 
come obtainable the maintenance sched- 
ules should be revised accordingly to 
take full advantage of the economies in- 
volved. 


Fuel, Lubricants, and Water 


Past experience has shown that cer- 
tain qualities are necessary in fuel, 
lubricants, and water, and that when 
they are lacking the result is expensive 
maintenance of the Diesel engines. The 
demand for Diesel fuel is steadily in- 
creasing, resulting in a shortage of fuel 
possessing the qualities needed for good 
performance, and unless these can be 
provided it will be necessary to redesign 
existing engines so that they will be 
capable of using the type of fuel avail- 
able without excessive maintenance. The 
same is true in the manufacture of new 
engines. 

At the present time there are numer- 
ous types and kinds of lubricants in use 
on the Diesel locomotives which possess 
many good qualities and it does not ap- 
pear that there will be any shortage of 
them in the future. However, the per- 
plexing problem is that it is not recom- 
mended or deemed advisable to mix 
them in the same engine, which results 
in considerable confusion and expense 
where more than one type of lubricant 
is used, especially where permanent lu- 
bricating oil facilities are installed with 
numerous outlets. This is a serious 
problem and one which requires the 
combined attention of both lubricant and 
engine manufacturers to overcome. In 
the past it has been more or less com- 
mon practice to change lubricating oil in 
Diesel engines at frequent intervals 
which has resulted in considerable ex- 
pense. Experience to date has indicated 
this is unnecessary with some types of 


lubricating oils when proper filtration is 
provided and filter elements are changed 


at necessary “intervals, Contaminated 
oil is detected by close supervision and 
careful inspection. This latter policy 
has contributed to reducing maintenance 
costs. 

The average water available for use in 
cooling systems of Diesel engines and 
steam generators can not be used with- 
out causing difficulty and expensive 
maintenance and performance has indi- 
cated that treated water containing a 
minimum of total solids must be avail- 
able. The treatment of water on indi- 
vidual locomotives is very difficult to 
control and can best be handled by pro- 
viding wayside facilities for treating and 
storing the water. The use of properly 
treated water free of solids is an im- 
portant factor in reducing maintenance 
costs. 


Cost of Repair Parts 


The cost of material for repairs 
amounted to 47.74 per cent of the total 
cost of repairs and I am of the opinion 
that you will agree that the material 
costs are too high if we are to main- 
tain this type of power at a reasonable 
maintenance cost. 

Consideration will undoubtedly be 
given by the railroads that have fine 
machine tools to engage in the manu- 
facture and repair of equipment that can 
be handled in their present facilities, 
unless a substantial decrease can be ef- 
fected by the builders. 

When designing new locomotives the 
builders should give consideration to the 
standardization of parts insofar as pos- 
sible, so that the railroads will not be 
required to make heavy investments in 
material stocks because parts are not 
interchangeable. 


Load Factor 


Power plants which are operated at 
high load factors require more mainte- 
nance than those which are not as heav- 
ily worked, and they are not as reliable. 
This has been particularly true of Diesel 
engines, main generators and traction 
motors, and has indicated that the loco- 
motive performance, both from operat- 
ing and maintenance standpoints, is con- 
siderably improved when using locomo- 
tives with sufficient capacity to allow 
operation at reduced throttle a portion 
of the time: Locomotives having this 
increased capacity are also sufficiently 
flexible to handle variations in schedules 
and train consists when they occur. 


Diesel Locomotive Design 


There are many changes and im- 
provements which should be considered 
on both existing and new locomotives 
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to reduce maintenance costs. Some of 
these are: 

1.—Reduction of the number of power 
plants comprising the locomotive in 
order to reduce the number of parts in- 
volved. 

2.—Interchangeability of parts by 
standardizing on necessary dimensions. 

3.—Ample reserve capacity built into 
the power plant to allow for more re- 
liability. 

4.—Application of adequate filtering 
capacity if the lubricating-oil system to 
maintain the oil in good condition with- 
out frequent filter changes. 

5.—Use of crankshaft bearings which 
will be more dependable and give longer 
life. 

6.—Filtration of all air entering the 
engineroom and power-plant equipment 
by application of filters to the car body. 

7.—Use of stainless steel on locomo- 
tive car body to eliminate repainting ex- 
pense. 

8.—Use of oil lubrication in traction 
motor armature bearing, to insure proper 
lubrication. 

9.—Use of felt-wick oilers instead of 
wool packing in traction-motor suspen- 
sion bearings to obtain better lubrica- 
tion and simplify the packing procedure. 

10.—Additional refinement of traction 
motors and generators in order to ob- 
tain greater dependability and longer 
life between rewinds. 

11.—Application of automatic protec- 
tion on Diesel engines fully to protect 
the engine from excessive cooling—water 
temperatures and low oil pressure. 

12.—Use of completely enclosed re- 
lays to prevent dirt interfering with op- 
eration of controls. 

13.—Improvement of brush life and 
commutator conditions on main genera- 
tors and traction motors to obtain at 
least one year’s service between renew- 
als. 

14.—Improvement of cylinder wear 
by use of chromium plating or other 
means to secure longer cylinder life and 
eliminate use of oversize parts caused 
by reboring. 

15.—Development and application of 
automatic devices to prevent damage to 
generators and traction motors due to 
overload. 

16.—Use of fully automatic transition 
to eliminate failures of electrical equip- 
ment due to improper manipulation of 
the controls by the operator. 

17.—Use of lubricating-oil pumps oui 
Diesel engines having ample reserve 
capacity. 

18.—Construction of cooling systems 
having ample capacity and designed in 
such a manner that the hazard of water 
leaking into the lubricating oil is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

19.—Elimination of moisture and oil 
from air compressor entering the air 
equipment. 
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20.—Application of barring-over de- 
vices to Diesel engines designed for one 
man operation. 

21.—Lubricating oil and water circu- 
lating passages built in as an integral 
part of the engine with suitable inspec- 
tion and clean-out openings at proper 
intervals to eliminate piping. 

22.—Utilization of simple arrange- 
ment for attaching cylinder heads to 
cylinder blocks using moderate sized 
attachments to eliminate fatigue of work- 
men in applying and removing heads 
and also in order to reduce the expense 
of labor in performing this operation to 
a minimum. 

23.—Provide for accessibility at the 
flywheel and of the main generator for 
cleaning and maintenance. 

Other important factors which should 
receive consideration when new designs 
are contemplated and which are impor- 


tant from an economic standpoint to the 
railroad even though they do not reduce 
maintenance cost of the locomotives in- 
clude the following: 

(1) Adequate fuel and water capacity 
built into the locomotive to reduce way- 
side servicing facilities to a minimum 
on long-distance runs; (2) proper distri- 
bution of weight and selection of wheel 
diameters for reducing shear stress be- 
low 67,500 lb. and preventing shatter 
cracking of rails at high speeds; and 
(3) application of increased-capacity 
dynamic brakes to minimize the use of 
air brakes on train and reduce wheel 
removals on account of overheating from 
brake shoes. 

The Diesel-electric locomotive is the 
most valuable and expensive tool ever 
placed in the hands of railroad men and 
its use and well-being must be carefully 
supervised and controlled. 





Travel Test Should 
Omit No Essentials 


(Continued from page 1041) 
reduction of noise which reaches the 
traveler should receive study to eliminate 
all that does not originate inside the car 
and that which does should be deadened 
as completely as possible. 

Railroads have to run long trains if 
they are to produce low-cost transporta- 
tion. But some of the inconveniences 
to passengers which long trains tend to 
entail should be avoided, lest the cus- 
tomers make common cause with the 
brotherhoods in their quest for an inter- 
dict against trains longer than some 
arbitrary maximum. For one thing, plat- 
forms ought to be long enough to ac- 
commodate the longest trains regularly 
operated, so patrons will not have to 
shuffle through adjoining cars to make 
their exit; and permit them to avoid the 
even less desirable alternative of stum- 
bling over ties and switches between 
the luxury of the cars they have left and 
that of the modern station building which 
is their destination. 

The movement in passenger-carrying 
cars of hand baggage not actually need- 
ed by patrons en route is the source 
both of delay and inconvenience—and 
is occasioned by the unsatisfactory serv- 
ice afforded by head-end baggage facili- 
ties. A passenger would usually prefer 
to sit on his excess luggage when he 
travels, rather than to have it follow 
him on a slow train with time of arrival 
uncertain. If arrangements were made 
to relieve the passenger of heavy bag- 
gage right at the entrance of the station 
so red-cap service would not be needed 
—and if the passenger knew, not only 
that his bags would go forward by the 
same train that he does but also that he 
could get access to them at any time 
en route, all incentive to the patron to 


keep his effects constantly under his eye 
would disappear. And, of course, prompt 
delivery of checked baggage to the sta- 
tion exit—in a time'no longer than 
needed for the passenger himself to 
reach that point—would also be a nec- 
essary part of such a plan. 

The railroads have been going through 
a major transition under the impact of 
new rivals. However, there are other 
industries which have been challenged 
by a major external competitive threat 
and have met the test so successfully that 
they have gone on to higher levels of 
usefulness and profit. 

Recently I happened to be in French 
Lick Springs (a Monon resort which 
I hope you passenger traffic men will 
select for some future meetings in order 
to give us an opportunity to show you 
our railroad en route), with a group 
representing an industry which had suc- 
cessfully surmounted severe commegcial 
problems of its own. It was significant 
that the major address to its convention 
by one of its leaders was “Sell or go 
bust”. If the railroads will make that 
idea their watchword, it will insure their 
success, for when they become Mer- 
chants of Speed they will be the Masters 
of Transportation. 

PENNSYLVANIA OFFers NEw Firm—A 
new sound film, “Clear Track Ahead!”, 
telling the story of railroad transportation 
from the days of the “John Bull” locomo- 
tive of a century ago to the streamlined 
steam, electric and Diesel engines of the 
present, has been completed and is now 
available through the Pennsylvania with- 
out charge for showing to schools, churches, 
service clubs, and other organizations. 

“Clear Track Ahead!” runs approxi- 
mately 25 minutes in its 16 millimeter form. 
It may be booked for showings anywhere 
in the United States through G. E. Payne, 
system publicity representative of the 
Pennsylvania, Room 1587 Broad Street 
Station building, Philadelphia 4, Pa 
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Milwaukee’s Safety Shoe Car Begins Tour 


To encourage the wearing of shoes that provide adequate toe 


protection, road inaugurates traveling “toe protection store”’ 


to supply 


HE old proverb—Mohammed must 

go to the mountain if the mountain 
will not come to Mohammed—has been 
revived and aptly demonstrated by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
through the inauguration of a new serv- 
ice designed to carry safety shoes to all 
parts of the system. This new service 
features “toe protection” and was 
brought about to give all employees 
an opportunity to purchase these spe- 
cially-constructed shoes, which have 
steel caps built into them to protect 
one’s toes against objects rolled or 
dropped on them. 

For many years the Milwaukee has 
offered its employees an opportunity to 
buy safety shoes through a payroll- 
deduction plan. However, some em- 
ployees neglected to take advantage of 
this service because of the inconvenience 
encountered in visiting the local store- 
house to make their purchases. Te fur- 
ther encourage the wearing of these 
shoes and to make their acquisition 
more convenient for its employees, the 
railroad began operating a safety shoe 
car on June 24, 1946. This innovation 
was sponsored by L. J. Benson, assistant 
to vice-president, in charge of the safety 
division, and is intended to provide an 
opportunity for employees over the en- 
tire Milwaukee system to inspect and, 
if they desire, purchase the shoes with 


the léast inconvenience. 


‘on-the-job 


- 


sales service” for 


An analysis of Milwaukee toe injury 
statistics over a period of several years 
reveals that toe injuries increased in 
direct proportion to the decrease in the 
sales of safety shoes. These tabulations 
show that, during 1944, the Milwaukee 
sold 8,873 pairs of safety shoes to em- 
ployees whose work makes them most 
likely to encounter accidents of this type. 
During the same year, 241 toe injuries 
were reported. During 1945 shoe sales 
aggregated only 7,945 pairs, and toe 
injuries increased to 274—a drop of 
10 per cent in safety shoe sales, and an 
increase of 14 per cent in toe injuries. 

A further study of the toe injury 
statistics reveals that, during 1945, 
safety shoe sales to employees in the 
bridge and building department dropped 
17 per cent, and that at the same time 
toe injuries jumped 67 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the accompanying table, sta- 
tion and freight house employees are 
most likely to encounter this type of 
accident, with track workers following 
closely. Combined, the employees of 
these two departments sustained 55 per 
cent of the toe injuries reported on the 
system during 1945. However, it will 
be noted that no department has a per- 
fect record in this respect, and for this 
reason, all employees engaged in any 
type of work where the possibility of 
toe injury exists, are urged to wear 
safety shoes while on duty. 





all employees 


The mobile safety shoe salesroom is 
an old passenger car (purchased in 
1901) with wooden superstructure and 
a steel center sill, rebuilt at the com- 
pany’s Milwaukee, Wis., shops. As 
restyled, the 60-ft. car presents an 
attractive appearance. 

Approximately one-fourth of the space 
in the car is occupied by a fitting room, 
while the remainder is given over largely 
to a shoe storage room. Fixtures in the 
fitting room include a wood bench, with 
cast iron base and arm rests, which 
comfortably seats six people; one desk; 
two fitting pedestals ; one foot-measuring 
device to assure a correct fit; and one 
display rack, 15 in. wide and 6 ft. long, 
where the various style shoes are dis- 
played. 

The wood floor in the fitting room is 
carpeted ; the end and side walls support 
posters dealing with the prevention of 
toe injuries and generally stressing the 
importance of accident prevention. To 
assure reader attention, these posters 
are chariged every six weeks. 

The fitting room is equipped with two 
48-in. fluorescent lighting fixtures. 





Left—Interior view of the Mil- 
waukee safety shoe car illustrates 
the neat and compact arrangement. 
Above—Large shoe storage racks 
are designed to permit the storing 
of all sizes of a particular style 
shoe—eliminating excess walking 
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Heat is provided by two coal stoves, 
one located in the fitting room and the 
other at the far end of the shoe storage 
room. 

The storage room provides space for 
approximately 4,000 pairs of shoes. The 
stock is neatly displayed in specially- 
built wood racks, placed against the 
outside walls and through the center, 
with aisle space on each side of the 
car, permitting easy access to any size 
shoes desired. 

The racks fastened to the outside 
walls consist of 12 section, while those 
in the center contain 11. Dress shoes 
are stored on one side of the stockroom 
and work shoes on the other. The 
bottom sections of the racks are 30 in. 
high, and were constructed to afford 
ample storage space for protective stock, 
used to replenish the stocks in the 
other sections. 

Each section of the storage racks 
is designed to carry all sizes of a par- 
ticular shoe style. To facilitate the 
servicing of employees, and to simplify 
handling on the part of the fitter, single 
pairs of shoes of each style and size 
in widths A, B, C, D, E and EE, are 
stored nearest the fitting room, and this 
working stock is replenished from the 
storage racks at the far end. To 
please all tastes, the car stock comprises 
nine different styles. 

The personnel of the car consists of a 
qualified shoe fitter and one helper. 
Through the shoe fitter, or salesman, 
who has had many years experience in 
fitting shoes, employees are assured 
properly fitted shoes that will give com- 
fortable service. 


New Method Increases Sales 


In its initial tour of Milwaukee, Wis., 
begun on June 24, the shoe car serviced 
employees at the Milwaukee car shops, 
freight house No. 7, coach yard at 6th 
Street, freight house No. 11, Davies 


TOE PROTECTION STORE 
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freight yard, and the Milwaukee loco- 
motive shops, the foundry and several 
stores department locations. During the 
tour of these points, 305 pairs of shoes 
were sold, compared with an average 
of 124 pairs each month prior to the 
inauguration of the new service. 

Upon completion of its tour of the 
Milwaukee district, the car was trans- 
ferred to Chicago on August 9, where 
its first stop was the Galewood freight 
house. Next, it was moved to Bensen- 
ville yards, Mannheim yards, and then 
to the Western Avenue yards, where it 
served employees in the roundhouse, car 
repair shops, stores department, bridge 
and building and the section forces. The 
present schedule calls for the car to 
remain in the Chicago district until it 
has made a complete tour of all working 
points. 


Provides Additional Service 


An indication of the interest created 
by this new car is the fact that while 
during May, before the car was put in 
service, safety shoe sales totaled but 113 
pairs in the Chicago district, during 
the first month of the car’s stay there, 
sales mounted to 331 pairs. 

The service rendered by the shoe 
car is not intended to interfere in any 
way with the established custom of 
many employees of buying their safety 


TOE 


The exterior of the shoe car presents an attractive appearance. 
Protection Store” sign has tended to make the employees more safety shoe conscious 


shoes from the nearby storehouse. In- 
stead, the car is intended to supplement 
the efforts of the storehouse to provide 
all employees a convenient opportunity 
to make purchases. 

The car’s visit to the Union Street and 
Kinzie Street freighthouses, Chicago, 
makes it possible for most of the station 
and freighthouse employees in these ter- 
ritories to visit the car and purchase 
safety shoes on company time. Upon 
the completion of its tour of the Chicago 
district, it is planned to send the car 
over the entire Milwaukee system — 
from Westport, Ind., to the Pacific 
coast, embracing 10,733 miles of lines. 
This blanket coverage of the entire rail- 
road will give every one of the employees 
of the road an opportunity to participate 
in an extensive campaign to reduce, and, 
if possible, eliminate, toe injuries, while 
at the same time assuring themselves 
of quality merchandise at a reasonable 
price. 

While sponsored by L. J. Benson, 
assistant to vice-president, in charge of 
the safety division, the plan of bringing 
“toe protection” to all Milwaukee em- 
ployees is under the direct supervision 
of J. V. Miller, general storekeeper at 
Milwaukee. These men, with the co- 
operation of the Safety First Shoe Com- 
pany, Holliston, Mass., are responsible 
for the success this modern merchandis- 
ing method has achieved. 
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Chief Executive of the A. A. R. 





Robert Virgil Fletcher 


Judge Robert V. Fletcher, who has been acting president of the 
Association of American Railroads since the death of John J. Pelley on 
November 12, has been elected president of the Association, having 
agreed to serve until a permanent successor to Mr. Pelley can be found— 
as was noted briefly in last week’s Railway Age. Judge Fletcher was 
born on September 27, 1869, in Grant county, Kentucky, and is an 
alumnus of the University of Mississippi. 

He was admitted to the bar of the state of Mississippi in 1899 and 
was a justice of the supreme court in that state in 1908-09. From 1911 
until 1933 he served in the law department of the Illinois Central, being 
advanced to the post of vice-president and general counsel, which he 
relinquished in 1933 to become vice-chairman and general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives. From the inception of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in 1934 he was vice-president in charge of 
its law department until 1944, when he became vice-president in charge 
of research, a position which he held until he became acting head of the 
association on Mr. Pelley’s death. 











NEW BOOK... 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1946 Edition. 
Published by the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 30 Church street, 
New York 7. Compiled and edited for 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Mechanical Division. 1,444 pages. 
Price, $6. 

This seventeenth edition of the Car Builders’ 

Cyclopedia of American Practice follows 

the general arrangement of editions since 

1922. Each of the 20 sections is clearly 

defined. 

Changes have been made in order to 
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make the material more readily accessible. 
This edition contains a completely new 
section on car-shop layout and operation; 
wheel-shop design, equipment, and opera- 
tion; material handling; welding, and other 
phases of passenger- and freight-car mainte- 
nance. 

The Table of Contents by sections 
and subdivisions and the General Index to 
Car Parts and Products at the end of the 
book have been amplified, and a summary 
of the contents precedes each section. The 
book contains a dictionary of car terms, 
typical illustrations of railroad and indus- 
trial cars, their parts and equipment, and 
data on cars built in America for export. 


Brake Cylinder 
Release Valve 


To lessen the time consumed in drain- 
ing the air from the reservoirs and 
brake cylinders prior to switching pres- 
ent-day freight cars equipped with AB 
brakes, the New York Air Brake Co., 
420 Lexington avenue, New York, has 
developed a brake cylinder release valve 
which saves time in two ways. 

Instead of having to hold open the 
release valve, which is part of the AB 
control valve, during the entire interval 
required completely to drain the brake 
system, with this new release valve it is 
necessary only to make a brief pull on 
the release rod. 

This pull serves to cut off the 
supply of air to the brake cylinder 
and to drain it without further 
attention. Thus the overall time re- 
quired for bleeding cars is little more 
than that required to walk the length 
of the string of cars. 

Savings in both time and air are 
effected when recharging the system 
since this release valve retains the 
charge in the reservoirs when it releases 
the brakes. 

Referring to the sectional view of 
the brake-cylinder release valve, during 
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The brake-cylitider release valve 
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applications of the AB brake, air is 
free to flow from the AB control valve 
through bracket J into chamber A, past 
valve 2 and out to the brake cylinder 
through chamber B and the brake 
cylinder connection to the bracket. At 
the same time air also flows from cham- 
ber B through annular drilled ports e¢, 
chamber F and passage g into chamber 
H where it exerts pressure on diaphragm 
3 to assist spring 4 in holding valve 2 
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on its lower seat against the pressure 
in chamber A on the other side of the 
diaphragm. In releasing the brake the 
air is free to flow in the opposite direc- 
tion so that the brake functions normally. 

When a car is. to be prepared for 
switching the brake pipe is exhausted, 
applying the brakes in emergency or full 
service so that the chambers and passages 
in the release valve are charged to brake- 
cylinder pressure. A pull on release 
valve handle 5 lifts plunger 6 against 
the tension of spring 7 to push valve 2 


off its lower seat and close communica- * 


tion through ports e from chamber B 
to F. 





Chambers F and H are quickly ex- 
hausted to the atmosphere through the 
lower valve seat and _ brake-cylinder 
pressure in chamber A acting on the 
diaphragm forces valve 2 to its upper 
seat, closing communication between the 
control valve and the brake cylinder. 
The release valve is then set and re- 
quires no further attention. With valve 
2 in its upper position passage d con- 
nects chamber B and the brake cylinder 
to the atmosphere through ports e, 
chamber F and the lower seat. 

Since the AB control valve is in 
full service or emergency position, 
chamber A is connected to one or both 


of the reservoirs so that the release 
valve will remain in this position until 
brake-pipe pressure is restored to return 
the control valve to release position. 
When this is done chamber A is ex- 
hausted through the control-valve brake- 
cylinder release ports and spring 4 re- 
turns valve 2 to its lower seat, restoring 
the normal functioning of the brake 
system. 

This brake-cylinder release valve is 


designed to be installed on its own pipe 
the line between the AB 
control valve and the brake cylinder. 
No other pipe connections are required 


bracket in 


with this arrangement. 





Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia, 
whose new book “The Shore Dimly 
Seen” has recently appeared, is counsel 
of record for the state of Georgia in 
the anti-trust suit brought by that state 
and now pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States against the major 
railroad systems of the North and East, 
as well as of the South. 

In his book Mr. Arnall now appeals 
his case to the public. He argues in the 
forum of public opinion the facts and 
law of the case, which neither the court 
nor its special master, Dean Lloyd K. 
Garrison, has yet had time to pass 
upon. Under these circumstances, it is 
not only appropriate but imperative, in 
the public interest no less than in the 
interest of the defendants, that they 
should also be heard before the forum 
to which Mr. Arnall has now taken the 
case. 

There is a double reason for present- 
ing the facts which Mr. Arnall, as a 
result either of enthusiasm or careless- 
ness, states erroneously. The first is that 
his book is being received by many well- 
meaning people as a sincere manifesto 
of constructive liberalism. The second 
is that in the field of law upon which 
Mr. Arnall has embarked his state, facts 
are all-important in determining the 
legality or illegality of the conduct of 
the parties. If, therefore, his statements 
of fact were in all points correct, a 
basis would be laid for the judgment of 
condemnation which he asks public opin- 
ion to pass against the railroads. He 
is not entitled to such a judgment, be- 
cause he is wrong in his facts—on each 
and every ‘one of the major premises 
upon which he bases his case. 

First, Mr. Arnall is wrong in assert- 
ing that the state of Georgia or the 
South is prevented by railroad rates, or 
otherwise, from becoming industrialized. 

Second, Mr. Arnall is wrong in 
stating that the rates on manufactured 
articles produced in the South and ship- 
ped to the markets of the North are 
uniformly less favorable than those from 
northern producing points. 

Third, Mr. Arnall is wrong in assert- 








ing that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has “missed its opportunity” and 
turned a deaf ear to the South by re- 
fusing to lower rates from the South to 
the northern markets. 

Fourth, Mr. Arnall is wrong in assert- 
ing that the northern railroads have in- 
sisted on higher rates from southern 
than from northern producing points. 

Fifth, Mr. Arnall is wrong in assert- 
ing that the alleged railroad conspiracy 
to keep Georgia and the South from 
becoming industrialized has been carried 
on through the various rate bureaus at 
New York, Chicago and Atlanta. 

Sixth, Mr. Arnall is wrong in his 
reference to what he calls the “mysteries 
of transportation gibberish” and in as- 
serting that they can be eliminated from 
railroad rate-making. The complex re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Act make necessary what he erroneously 
calls “rate gibberish.” 

Finally, Mr. Arnall is wrong in what 
he says about the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. He merely echoes ancient 
shibboleths when he asserts that it is a 
monopolistic and conspiratorial scheme 
invented and dominated by Wall Street 
bankers. 

A basic defect of Mr. Arnall’s argu- 
ment is that he writes on the evident 
assumption that a railroad rate is com- 
parable to the retail price of an article 
like a bag of peanuts or a stick of candy. 
He, therefore, ignores — doubtless be- 
cause he fails to understand—the neces- 
sity of consultation, conference and dis- 
cussion before the new railroad rates are 
filed with the commission. Without con- 
ferences, rates could not be made by the 
railroads. They would have to be all 
dictated by the government through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or 
some other bureau. 

In the end, Mr. Arnall’s argument 
brushes the facts aside and comes down 
to a familiar pattern of abstractions. 
It is a simple pattern which runs in 
substantially the following mold: Cer- 
tain court decisions have popularized the 
notion that conferences and discussions 
between competitors are violations of the 


Governor Arnall and the Railroads 


antitrust laws. The public also knows 
that monopolies are violations of the 
antitrust laws. It is, therefore, easy to 
leap to the conclusion that wherever 
there is conference there is monopoly. 

Following this pattern, Mr. Arnall is 
free to show the existence of a railroad 
monopoly by simply pointing to the rate 
conferences. Having proved the exist- 
ence of a railroad monopoly in this easy 
way, it then becomes appropriate for 
him to decorate the picture by pointing 
to the Association of American Rail- 
roads and to cast the evil odor of mo- 
nopoly on the doings of the railroads in 
general. 

In the last analysis, what Mr. Arnall 
is attacking is unified national trans- 
portation over the railroads. To have 
this kind of nation-wide railroad move- 
ment requires much machinery for nego- 
tiation and arrangement between the 
separate lines. This produces an aspect 
of “bigness,” and Mr. Arnall attacks it 
on that ground. It may well be that 
“bigness” is bad, but whether it is or 
not, shippers should certainly not be re- 
quired to go back to the days when they 
could not consign freight beyond the 
terminus of a single railroad. 

Much has been said by reviewers in 
praise of the literary flavor of Mr. 
Arnall’s book. Thurman Arnold extols 
it as a “literary classic”; Drew Pearson 
as a “brilliant, human document.” It is 
praised by Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge as a “superlative state- 
ment of the credo of liberalism,” and by 
Henry Wallace as a combination of 
“Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 
brought up to date.” It is possible that 
these commendations may be merited. 
It is disappointing, however, that there 
should be presented by a lawyer as a 
worthwhile contribution to political 
thought an argument which ignores the 
facts and resorts to the manipulation of 
a series of empty and rather dusty 
abstractions, none of which are novel or 
fruitful or in conformity with realities 


—Excerpts from a communication to the editor 
of the Washington Post, from John Dickinson, 
vice-president—general counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vaniad. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Fletcher Hopes for 
Successor by March 1 


A.A.R. head says organization 
more active in research 
than ever before 


R. V. Fletcher, whose election on De- 
cember 12 as president of the Association 
of American Railroads by the organiza- 
tion’s board of directors was reported in 
last week’s Railway Age, described himself 
as only an interim president. 

“T have been put in as a stop-gap until 
they get another man,” he told reporters. 
“My term of office will conclude when a 
satisfactory successor to [the late] Mr. 
Pelley is found. I hope that by March 1 
someone else will be selected and installed 
as the new president. We face a period in 
the railroad world when we need young, 
vigorous people.” 

Meeting in New York, the directors of 
the association released a _ statement 
acknowledging the receipt of letters from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere Mar- 
quette and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis which expressed a desire by these 
roads to withdraw from the A. A. R. but 
to continue their connection with several 
of the association’s activities. 

“The board expressed willingness to dis- 
cuss with the railroads concerned a proper 
basis on which this might be done,” the 
statement continued, adding that the activi- 
ties with which the C. &. O. and its related 
roads wish to continue their association 
are the car service and per diem agree- 
ments, the interchange rules governing 
freight and passenger cars, the work of the 
A. A. R.’s Mechanical and Car: Service 
divisions and its Bureau of Explosives and 
the railway accounting and freight claim 
rules. 

Judge Fletcher, in his report for 1946, 
said “there is greater need now than ever 
before for a national organization of the 
industry to enable the railroads to improve 
their work and to meet more fully their 
responsibilities to the public.” 

The fact that this fall the railroads 
handled weekly more carloads of freight for 
each car in service and more loaded box 
cars than ever before was cited by Judge 
Fletcher as one illustration of the value 
to the country of the cooperation in trans- 
portation which the A. A. R. is organized 
to foster. 

“Besides its part in dealing with the 
immediate transportation situation,” he 
continued, “the association’s research de- 
partment and the many research activities 
of its technical branches are engaged more 
actively than ever before in research and 
study looking to the long-range improve- 
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ment of transportation service. The Rail- 
road Committee for the Study of Transpor- 
tation will complete in 1947 what is per- 
haps the most complete and detailed study 


yet made of transportation in general, es- , 


pecially in its economic aspects. 

“During the year, the research commit- 
tees of the Engineering division, for 
example, will carry on some 50 specific 
projects looking toward improvement in 
track and structures; the Signal section, 
some 40 projects in its. field; the Communi- 
cations section, a variety of projects, in- 
cluding radio and inductive train communi- 
cations; the Mechanical division, more 
than 50 projects dealing with improve- 
ments in locomotives, cars and shops; and 
the list could be continued. 

“The departments, divisions and sections 
of the association,” Judge Fletcher con- 
cluded, “correspond quite closely with the 
organization of individual railroads and 
work with their officers in the improvement 
of techniques and advancement of the art 
of railroading. . The events of the 
war years and of the first full year since 
the close of hostilities have demonstrated 
the value to the industry and to the country 
of this sort of broadly organized coopera- 
tion. The work projected for 1947 and 
subsequent years gives promise of even 
better results.” 


November Operating Revenues 
1.7 Per Cent Under 1945 


From preliminary reports of 86 Class I 
railroads representing 81.6 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
November gross amounted to $530,004,667, 
a decrease of 1.7 per cent below the $539,- 
373,759 reported for the same 1945 month. 
Estimated November freight revenues were 
$419,573,919, compared with $377,338,582, 
an increase of 11.2 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues were $70,533,028, com- 
pared with $118,389,196, a decrease of 40.4 
per cent. The estimate for all other revenue 
is $39,897,720, down 8.6 per cent from No- 
vember, 1945’s $43,645,981. 


Packaging to Be Stressed 
at Materials Exposition 


The Industrial Packaging Engineers 
Association will hold its first annual “Pro- 
tective Packaging Contest” intended to 
develop and improve packaging materials 
and technique) in conjunction with its 
second annual Materials “Handling Ex- 
position scheduling for April 29 through 
May 1, 1947, at the Sherman hotel, Chi- 
cago. Three cash awards wil be made, 
based on the following factors: safety, con- 
formance to carrier requirements, ingenu- 
ity in application of materials and methods, 
ease of handling and economy. 


Ship Group Assails 
Rail Rate Policies 


Tells House committee water 
carriers can’t live under 
present adjustment 


Complaints against railroad water-com- 
petitive rate policies and expressions of 
doubt that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission “fully appreciates the seriousness 
of the situation” are embodied in a state- 
ment on “The Emergency in Domestic 
Shipping” which has been submitted to 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce by the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping. The state- 
ment went to the committee’s subcommittee 
on transportation which is engaged in the 
“national transportation inquiry” @aunched 
more than a year ago. 

It identified the federation as a “non- 
profit organization whose membership owns 
more than 90 per cent of owner-operated 
American flag ocean-going tonnage in the 
domestic and foreign trades.” The present 
status of water transportation was de- 
scribed generally as “equivalent to that of 
an industry-wide receivership,” and the re- 
view of the “historical deterioration of the 
domestic trades” attributed a large part 
of the difficulty to the attitude of the rail- 
roads which “have not only failed to co- 
operate, but have acted on a basis con- 
sistent only with a hope for the destruction 
of the domestic merchant marine.” 

Finding the water carriers “in a hope- 
less rate squeeze,” the statement went on 
to assert that though the railroads, too, 
“are in desperate need of revenue,” they 
refuse to take advantage of the “oppor- 
tunity” to raise their water-competitive 
rates, but have adopted “the policy of 
seeking their revenues primarily from other 
sources, leaving depressed rail rates in 
water-competitive areas, with the apparent 
hope of taking advantage of the difficulties 
of the water lines to drive them out of 
business.” 

This charge was supported by reference 
to railroad evidence in the Ex Parte 162 
rate-increase case, where “some railroads 
have asserted that even the full increase re- 
quested is inadequate and a deficit in 1947 
is inevitable.” The I. C. C.’s final report 
in this Ex Parte 162 proceeding was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of December 
14, page 992. 

See Rate Increase “Rigged”—“One 
would expect,” the Federation’s statement 
continued, “that under these circumstances 
the rails would hasten to raise their de- 
pressed water-competitive rates, with the 
knowledge that their water competitors also 
would make upward adjustments so as to 
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maintain equitable rate relationships and 
secure urgently needed revenues. The duty 
of the railroad managements to their stock- 
holders, if no other motive, would seem to 
require such action. Yet the rails have 
failed to initiate any action to take advan- 
tage of-this fortuitous opportunity to im- 
prove their precarious financial position. 
On the contrary, the -rails in asking for a 
25 per cent increase in freight rates have 
so rigged the incrcease as further to de- 
press the rates on major water-competitive 
commodities in relation to normal rates... . 

“At the hearings on their petition for 
increased rates, when pressed for a com- 
mitment that they would voluntarily raise 
their rates to meet increases in competitive 
water rates, the railroads refused to give 
any such assurances, offering instead vague 
and generally evasive statements of their 
desire to investigate the matter further. 
What is behind the railroad position? There 
can be only one explanation. The rails ap- 
parently have come to the conclusion that 
their long struggle to eliminate and de- 
stroy water competition is approaching 
success. In the hope of early victory they 
are needlessly dissipating their revenues 
during a period of urgent need. They are 
attempting to force the non-competitive 
traffic to carry the undue burden of a dis- 
proportionate share of the total transporta- 
tion cost.” 

Coming to its complaint that the water 
carriers have been unable to secure “neces- 
sary prompt relief from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” the statement pre- 
sented a bill of particulars in the form of 
a chronological account of commission pro- 
ceedings on the complaint against water- 
competitive rail rates which was filed last 
March by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and War Shipping Administration. 
Prepared before the I. C. C. had acted on 
this complaint and ordered investigations 
of the competitive-rate situation, as re- 
ported elsewhere herein, the statement said 
that eight months had passed “since the 
commission first was requested to act in 
the emergency confronting the domestic 
trades.” It added that the commission had 
in that time done little to solve the prob- 
lem—“save for an order directing the rails 
to show cause why certain fourth-section 
orders should not be vacated, many of 
which had so little present justification that 
the rails consented to their vacation.” 


Questions I. C. C.’s Interest—“The 
water lines,” the statement went on, “ap- 
preciate that the commission is burdened 
with a tremendous problem, that its per- 
sonnel has very little experience in the 
regulation of water transportation, and 
that it has been handicapped by budgetary 
limitations on the expansion of its staff. 
However, it is doubted whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission fully appre- 
ciates the seriousness of the situation here 
presented. This notwithstanding the fact 
that it asked for and secured from Con- 
gress authority to regulate water carriers 
under the Transportation Act of 1940 for 
the purpose of securing more effective con- 
trol of the inter-carrier rail-water rate 
levels.” 

In summing up, the statement warned 
that the situation, “a serious one even be- 
fore the war,” has now become “acute and 
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almost irreparable, short of speedy as- 
sistance from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Congress.” The plight of 
the water carriers was likened to that of 
the railroads at the end of World War I; 
but “the contrast between the treatment 
they [the railroads] received from the gov- 
ernment and that thus far afforded the 
water lines is striking.” 

“At that time,” the statement continued, 
“when the rails were about to be turned 
back by the government, it was evident 
that the low rate structure made it im- 
possible for the railroads to break even 
on the rates in existence at the end of the 
war. Congress and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission solved the problem with re- 
markable speed and liberality. Congress 
provided a six-month limited guarantee of 
railroad income, under which it has been 
estimated that the government has paid 
approximately $536,000,000 to the railroads. 
Before the end of this six-month guarantee 
period, and in the remarkably short period 
of 90 days, the Interstate.Commerce Com- 
mission granted the railroads rate increases 
estimated to yield $1,500,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenues annually. 

“The water lines at the end of this war 
find themselves in a comparable position. 
But they do not ask the government for 
subsidies to facilitate their return to busi- 
ness, although subsidies may be needed if 
other relief fails. They ask only that the 
unfair practices of the railroads which pre- 
clude a reasonable readjustment of the 
water lines, be condemned and discontinued 
as unlawful and contrary to the national 
policy, in order that the water lines may 
readjust their rates to compensatory levels 
and resume private operation in this trade 
without government subsidy.” 


Coal Research Program 
Enlarged 
The board of directors of Bituminous 


Coal Research, Inc., national research 
agency of that industry, last week ap- 


«proved a budget of $447,200 for its general 


program of cooperative research and de- 
velopment projects to be carried on dur- 
ing 1947. This is in addition to large ex- 
penditures planned in 1947 for coal-burn- 
ing gas-turbine locomotive research and 
development by the organization’s loco- 
motive development committee. 

Howard N. Eavenson, president of 
B.C.R. announced that this budget was 
higher by $72,200 than the allotment made 
for research in 1946. The funds were 
made available by voluntary contributions 
from coal companies and associations, coal- 
carrying railroads and coal-burning equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

As in 1946, next year’s Research pro- 
gram will be an expansidn as well as a 
continuation of development work begun 
earlier. In 1947, according to Harold J. 
Rose, B.C.R. vice-president and director 
of research, the projects will include six 
on railroad locomotive utilization of coal, 
15 on residential uses, eight on industrial 
steam and non-steam uses, and two on 
mining and preparation. New projects in 
the locomotive field include front-end cinder 
collection and disposal and investigations 
by a special steam locomotive performance 
subcommittee. Work will continue on air 


supply for locomotives, over-fire air jets to 
eliminate smoke, effect of fuel on locomo- 
tive performance, and handling locomotive 
coal to minimize breakage. The principal 
research will be done in the fuels division of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The industrial steam and non-steam uses 
to be studied include overfire air for fuel 
beds, stoker and boiler-furnace designs, and 
gasification of pulverized coal. Another 
project relates to the flow of mixtures of 
pulverized coal and air, including metering. 
Studies of the drying of coal fines will be 
continued. B.C.R., it was stated, will con- 
tinue to be a major contributor to funda- 
mental research at the Coal Research Labo- 
ratory of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and has special interest in 
the basic work on combustion and gasifica- 
tion reactions, heat transfer into coal dur- 
ing carbonization and combustion, coke 
quality, and production of chemicals by 
hydrogenating coal. 


Radio Phones on B. & O. Tugs 


The Baltimore & Ohio has installed fre- 
quency-modulated (very high frequency) 
radio-telephone service to assist in the op- 
eration of its tugboats in the harbor of 
Baltimore, Md. 

The two-way equipment, built by the 
Bendix Radio Division at Baltimore, is 
designed to streamline the harbor operations 
by enabling the tug captains to remain in 
constant contact with their headquarters 
ashore, thus eliminating waste “deadhead” 
movement back to base to pick up new in- 
structions after each assignment is com- 
pleted. 

The radio equipment provides instanta- 
neous voice communication between the tug 
captains and the land station near Pier 10 
of the railroad’s Locust Point terminal. 
Each unit consists of a complete trans- 
mitting and receiving station. It is not nec- 
essary for the radio-telephone calls to go 
through a switchboard in order to be com- 
pleted, as an operator at any one of the 
units can gain instant contact with the 
others simply by pressing a button on his 
own telephone handset. 


Electronic Temperature Controls 
for New C. & O: Cars 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has announced 
that a new and advanced electronic tempera- 
ture control system will be specified for 
the 284 new passenger cars which are being 
built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co., for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Pere Marquette, and the Nickel Plate 
under their recent joint order (reported in 
Railway Age of November 23, page 902). 

The new control system, which the C. 
& O. is the first railroad to adopt was 
developed by engineers of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. It utilizes 
panel radiant heating and a new principle 
of modulation, and is set to eliminate cold 
and hot blasts from car heating. 

In the electronic system, regarded by 
heating engineers as a highly significant 
development for passenger trains, thermo- 
stats are installed against the outside skin 
of the car. They “feel” the slightest changes 
in weather, even the effects of shade and 
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sun, and work in conjunction with other 
thermostats located inside the car to pro- 
vide a closer control over the flow of hot 
or cold air. Sensitive to one-tenth of a 
degree of temperature, the electronic ther- 
mostats react instantaneously in contrast 
to present mercury thermostats which re- 
spond more slowly. 


Eleven-Months’ Ton-Miles 


To the volume of freight traffic handled 
by Class I railroads in the first eleven 
months of 1946, was approximately 15 per 
cent under 1945 and about 20 per cent less 
than in the corresponding period in 1944, 
according to a preliminary estimate by the 
Association of American Railroads. Freight 
traffic in the first eleven months of 1946 
totaled approximately 540 billion ton-miles 
compared with approximately 634 billion 
ton-miles in the same period last year. 

November traffic amounted to about 50 
billion ton-miles, an increase of one half 


change of ideas among accounting super- 
visors and to permit open discussion of 
railway problems of general interest. Sub- 
jects for the January meeting will be “Man- 
agement Can Be Human” and “Accounting 
for Freight Revenue.” 

Officers of the new organization, all lo- 
cated at Chicago, are: President, J. L. 
Kermeen, assistant chief clerk in the office 
of the auditor of disbursements ; vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Dorner, chief of machine bu- 
reau in special auditor’s office; and secre- 
tary, William J. Baader, chief of group 
insurance bureau. 


A. N. Williams to Speak at 
Buffalo Dinner 


R. A. Williams, vice-president of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., will act as 
general chairman of the train party that will 
leave New York on January 8, 1947, to 
attend the annual dinner of the Central 








Per cent 

1946 1945 change 

First 9 months . 433,053,425,000 534,826,560,000 d 19.0 
October SOF er ee a « 57,000,000,000 49,781,960,000 i 14.5 
NS OP oe a ya ko eae ere heen nen 50,000,000,000 49,762,306,000 ora, 
eee ee NS ak ss 825s. i ioe nsenkae 540,100,000,000 634,400,000,000 d 14.9 





a Revised estimate. 

b Preliminary estimate. 
of one per cent compared with November, 
1945. The amount of traffic handled by the 
Class I roads in November this year, how- 
ever, was 53.5 per cent greater than the 
volume carried in November, 1939. 

The table summarizes revenue ton-mile 
statistics for the first eleven months of 
1946 and 1945. 


I. C. Accountants Form Club 
to Discuss Work Problems 


In order that new and improved account- 
ing methods may be developed over the 
Illinois Central System, the Illinois Central 
Accounting Supervisors’ Club, consisting 
of 192 accounting supervisors has been or- 
ganized. The group held its initial meet- 
ing on December 11, at Chicago, with R. 
E. Connolly, vice-president in charge of 
accounting, and F. E. Martin, controller, 
as principal speakers. 

The club proposes to facilitate the inter- 





Railway Club of Buffalo, on January 9, at 
which A. N. Williams, president of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, will be 
the speaker. 

This will be a renewal of the train parties 
that went from New York to Buffalo reg- 
ularly for many years prior to the recent 
World War. According to a rotation plan 
which has been followed, the group will 
travel on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. Under this plan they will use the 
Lehigh Valley in 1948, and in turn in the 
following years the Erie, the New York 
Central, and the Pennsylvania. 


Three Trains in Ohio Collision . 


A collision on the Pennsylvania’s main 
line from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chicago on 
December 13, in which the westbound 
“Golden Triangle” struck wreckage result- 
ing from a rear-end collision of two freights 


on a parallel track, resulted in the death of 
15 passengers and four employees and the 
injury of more than 50 persons. The acci- 
dent occurred near Guthrie, Ohio, about 
2:25 a.m. Both engines of the passenger 
train were derailed, as was the first car, 
a coach, and the second car, also a coach, 
over-rode the first. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 14 totaled 828,787 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 19. This was an in- 
crease of 99,703 cars, or 13.7 per cent, 
above the preceding week, an increase of 
57,193 cars, or 7.4 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week last year, and an increase 
of 78,545 cars, or 10.5 per cent, above the 
comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 7 totaled 729,084 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 7 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern .... 152,259 150,455 153,923 
Allegheny ..... 138,774 162,395 172,371 
Pocahontas .... 16,798 54,132 53,697 
Southern ...... 123,941 121,826 122,423 
Northwestern . 99,000 92,555 89,475 
Central Western 136,974 130,268 129,080 
Southwestern 67,338 64,745 72,187 





Total Western 





Districts 297,312 287,568 290,742 
Total All Roads 729,084 776,376 793,156 

Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 55,007 58,863 44,175 
Livestock 18,627 21,057 20,091 
oo" See 59,943 174,419 169,200 
en eee 8,144 13,004 13,364 
Forest products 48,893 30,285 39,718 
01 ES me 14,110 11,665 12,184 
Merchandise l.c.l. 129,196 117,250 106,955 
Miscellaneous .. 395,164 349,833 387,469 
December 7 .. 729,084 776,376 793,156 
November 30 660,911 803,774 807,836 
November 23 806,583 716,556 768,338 
November 16 . 917,124 800,534 863,992 
November 9 .. 913,345 838,218 839,504 





Cumulative total, 
49 weeks .... 39,048,270 39,952,704 41,310,205 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended December 7 totalled 78,711 cars, as 
compared with 78,033 cars for the previous 
week, and 72,678 cars for the correspond- 
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ing week last year, according to the com- 


pilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
: : Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
December 7, 1946 78,711 36,386 
December 8, 1945 72,678 33,059 
Cumulative Totals for 
Canada: 
December 7, 1946 3,485,754 1,695,562 
December 8, 1945 3,437,512 1,712,137 


Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads had 63,616 new freight 
irs on order on December 1, as compared 
vith 35,908 on the same day last year, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. The number on order on No- 
vember 1 was 62,145. 

This year’s December 1 total included 
15,489 hopper, of which 2,110 were covered 
hoppers; 5,054 gondolas, 1,324 flat, 24,059 
plain box, 6,986 automobile, 10,104 refrig- 
erator, 200 stock and 400 miscellaneous 
freight cars. 

The Class I Roads also had 564 locomo- 
tives on order on December 1, compared 
with 484 on the same day in 1945. The 
former total included 65 steam, six electric 
and 493 Diesel-electric locomotives, com- 
pared with 104 steam, four electric and 376 
Diesel-electrics a year ago. 

Class I Roads installed 37,219 new freight 
cars in service in the first eleven months of 
1946 as compared with 36,418 in the same 
period in 1945. The number installed in 
November was 3,092, compared with 3,502 
in October. Freight cars installed in the 
first eleven months of this year included 
13,963 hopper, of which 3,069 were covered 
hoppers; 5,112 gondolas, 924 refrigerator, 
296 flat, 3,147 automobile box, and 13,777 
plain box freight cars. 

The Class I roads also put 480 new loco- 
motives in service in the first eleven 
months of 1946, of which 82 were steam and 
398 Diesel-electric. New locomotives in- 
stalled in the same period last year totaled 
602, of which 92 were steam and 510 Diesel- 
electric. 


Permanent Referees Needed on 
Adjustment Board—Loomis 


The National Railroad Adjustment Board 
should include permanent public represen- 
tation so that cases can be handled and 
disposed of more promptly, Daniel P. 
Loomis, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways, told 125 members 
and guests of the Maintenance of Way Club 
of Chicago at its monthly meeting on 
December 16. The speaker said that 
such representation would eliminate the 
“double procedure of the partisan members 
trying to decide a case and failing to agree 
and then calling in a temporary referee and 
explaining and arguing the case all over 
again before him.” 

Speaking on the history of railroad labor 
legislation and the manner in which it has 
worked, Mr. Loomis traced more than 50 
years of labor legislation in the railroad 
industry. He said that the Adjustment 
Board “has not been entirely satisfactory in 
its workings,” pointing out that the referees 
are temporary, which results in little op- 
portunity for them to acquire any accurate 
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experience or knowledge of railroad operat- 
ing practices, rules or agreements. 

“The board handles cases from every 
railroad in the country, a large order for 
any board,” Mr. Loomis said, “and some 
of the divisions are far behind in their 
dockets. The rules of procedure are in 
need of revision. A proper right of direct 
appeal should be provided.” 

Mr. Loomis defended the Railway Labor 
act against criticism of its slow processes, 
declaring that the gains of railroad labor 
have been achieved almost entirely without 
the loss of a day’s work or a day’s wages, 
and that retroactive pay has generally been 
awarded or agreed to. In contrast to this, 
he pointed to the situation in other indus- 
tries where long and costly strikes have 
taken place with losses to all involved. 


B. & O. “Cincinnatian” Starts 
January 19 


The Baltimore & Ohio has announced 
that its first newly-built post-war stream- 
liner, the “Cincinnatian,” will begin fast 
daily service on January 19, 1947. It will 
serve Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., 
and other important cities en route to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on a daylight schedule. Re- 
served-seat accommodations will be pro- 
vided at regular coach fare. The new 
train will make an exhibition tour along its 
route before going into regular operation. 


R. & L. H. S. Bulletin No. 68 


The story of the Cincinnati, Cumberland 
Gap & Charleston is told by Edmund Cody 
Burnett in Bulletin No. 68 of the Railway 
& Locomotive Historical Society. Paul T. 
Warner is also a contributor to this issue 
with an article on Pacific type locomotives. 
Other articles include the future of the 
steam locomotive as viewed from a his- 
torical background; locomotives of the 
Union Iron Works ; the Hardwick & Wood- 
bury Railroad and class “R” locomotives 
on the Pennsylvania. An index to articles 
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Poster No. 280, the January, 1947, in- 
stallment of the “All-the-Year-Every- 
Year Safety Program,” conducted by the 
A. A. R., which is now being distributed 


appearing in Bulletins 66, 67, 67A and 68 is 
included. Copies are available from the 
Society, Baker Library, Harvard Business 
School, Boston, Mass. Price to members 
is $1.00; to non-members, $2.00. 


Research Reveals Eyebars 
Unharmed by Heat 


Eyebars can be shortened by heating with 
oxy-acetylene torches without materially 
affecting the fatigue or static strength of 
the bars, according to a report of the 
Welding Research Council, a project of the 
Engineering Foundation, at New York, re- 
leased this week. According thereto the 
Association of American Railroads has 
estimated that a million dollars can be 
saved annually if this method is used in 
tightening all loose eyebars 

The report discusses the disadvantages of 
several methods, and concluded that the 
most practical means is to heat a small 
section of the bar to cherry red and then 
upset this heated part by special clamps. 
The use of oxy-acetylene torches for heat- 
ing instead of charcoal furnaces has not 
only reduced the time required to heat the 
eyebar to the desired temperature, but also 
insures a more uniform temperature of the 
heated area, the report states. 

As a background for the research, it is 
stated that the operation of heavy locomo- 
tives at high speeds causes the pins and 
pinholes to wear heavily in the eyebars of 
many old pin-connected truss bridges. Eye- 
bars have been known to rattle for several 
minutes after the passage of a train, and 
in some cases, one bar of a two-bar mem- 
ber has carried as much as 97 per cent 
of the total load. 

The research program is financed jointly 
by the A. A. R., Public Roads Administra- 
tion, the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and a number of corporations 


I. C. Refrigerator Car Article— 
Correction 


In the Illinois Central aluminum refrig- 
erator car article, Table II, on page 877 
of the Railway Age for November 23, two 
errors occurred in naming the suppliers of 
foundation brake-gear parts. Both the 
brake beams and supports were supplied by 
the Chicago Railway Equipment Company, 
not the supports alone, as indicated in 
Line 8 of the table. In Line 13, the parts 
supplied by the Schaefer Equipment Com- 
pany should have been shown as brake 
levers, brake beam hangers and bottom 
connections. 


Club Meetings 


A meeting of the Indianapolis Car In- 
spection Association will be held at the In- 
dianapolis Union station at 7 p.m., January 
6. The program scheduled is a discussion 
of the 1947 A. A. R. Rules. 

The New York Railroad Club will meet 
January 16 at 8 p.m. at the Engineering 
Societies building, New York. The pro- 
gram for the meeting will be announced 
later. 





A list of current publications 
will be found on page 1071. 
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Debate Control of 
British Railroads 


Provisions of nationalization 
bill are summarized— 
stockholders protest 


The bill which this week has been under 
consideration in Parliament to bring about 
state ownership of Great Britain’s inland 
transport facilities (except air and local 
trucking) is now available in full text. Also 
available are additional expressions, from 
competent British sources, of alarm at the 
method of appraisal of privately-owned 
corporate property provided in the bill, a 
feature wherein it is said to depart drastic- 
ally from the principle that was followed 
in the nationalization of coal and is being 
applied in the government’s acquisition of 
cable and radio. 

As previously pointed out in Railway 
Age, the Labor Party has determined to 
offer holders of British railway securities 
the equivalent in government stock of those 
securities’ stock exchange prices on specified 
dates. When the coal industry was re- 
moved from the orbit of private enter- 
prise holders of its securities were compen- 
sated on the basis of “net maintainable 
revenue.” It has been pointed out that 
the new method now proposed enables the 
single buyer—the government which for 
seven years has fixed the revenue of the 
railroads to suit its own purposes—to take 
advantage of a deliberately controlled capi- 
tal market to perpetuate that market’s low 
income rate on that private capital which 
has ventured into the railroad field. 


Government Pushes Bill—In what 
was described as an unprecedented action, 
the council of the London Stock Exchange 
recently protested against what it termed 
the injustice of the method of compensa- 
tion for railroad securities which the 
government has proposed in this bill. The 
intervention of this body into the discus- 
sion of the terms of the nationalization 
program is reported to have given owners 
of railroad stocks some hope, not so much 
that state ownership would be averted, or 
even deferred, but that the financial basis 
on which it is consummated might be some- 
what liberalized. Subsequent debate in 
Parliament, however, according to reports 
crossing the Atlantic, did not indicate that 
the party in power has yielded on that point, 
and the bill received a favorable House of 
Commons vote December 18. 

The so-called Transport Bill proposes 
to set up a “publicly owned system of in- 
land transport (other than by air) and of 
port facilities. It provides for a British 
Transport Commission of five members 
which is to conduct the transportation of 
freight and passengers by railroad, high- 
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War Agencies Liquidating 


President Truman last week cre- 
ated the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols to take over the functions of 
most of the remaining federal war 
agencies, except the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the housing agen- 
cies. Major General Philip B. Flem- 
ming heads the new agency, con- 
tinuing to serve also as federal works 
administrator. 

Consolidated into the new agency 
were the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. John R. 
Steelman, who has been director of 
O.W.M.R., resumes his former role 
as one of President Truman’s as- 
sistants. 











way and inland waterway, and to carry on 
any other activities (such as the operation 
of hotels) which any of the corporations 
taken over could carry on.” 


Told to “Integrate”—The commission 
is instructed to promote an “efficient, ade- 
quate, economical and properly integrated 
system of public inland transport” in 
such ways that, on the average, “the reve- 
nue is not less than sufficient for meeting 
charges properly chargeable to revenue.” 
Its functions are to be carried out by 
agencies termed executives, one for rail- 
roads, one for docks and inland waterways, 
one for road transport, one for London 
passenger transport, and one for hotels. 

British railroads and canals will become 
state property, under this bill, on January 
1, 1948. Privately-owned freight cars are 
to be taken over at the same time, and 
operation of such cars thereafter is pro- 
hibited, with certain exceptions. An “ob- 
ligation” is placed on the commission to 
acquire all truck operations which in 1946 
were devoted predominately to transport- 
ing freight over distances of 40 miles or 
more (again subject to some exceptions). 
After a date to be set local or private 
truck operations are to be licensed only if 
they fall within the 40-mile limitation. 


Can Borrow a Billion—The bill also 
provides for so-called “area schemes” for 
the coordination of passenger transport 
services and for port facilities, and for 
liaison between the commission’s activities 
and those of coastal shipping. The present 
Railway Rates Tribunal is to become the 
Transport Tribunal, with enlarged juris- 
diction. The tribunal will pass upon rates 
and charges proposed by the Transport 
Commission. The commission is author- 

(Continued on page 1062) 


Water-Competitive 
Rate Probe Ordered 


I.C.C. also vacates railroads’ 
fourth-section relief on 
Florida citrus rates 


Responding to the petition filed last 
March by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided to institute investigations into 
water-competitive all-rail rates and water- 
carrier rates with which such rail rates are 
designed to compete. Meanwhile, the com- 
mission had disposed of the first group of 
fourth-section proceedings which it reopened 
as a result of the complaint, its December 
10 report on further hearing in Fourth 
Section Application No. 16028 and related 
cases having vacated orders whereby the 
railroads have had relief from the long- 
and-short-haul clause in connection with 
the maintenance of water-competitive rates 
on citrus fruits in carloads from points in 
Florida to Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pa., and related 
points. 


Three Aspects—The commission’s de- 
cision to institute the new investigations 
was revealed in a December 16 notice is- 
sued by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel in 
Ex Parte 164, which was the docket num- 
ber assigned to the M. C.-W. S. A. com- 
plaint. The notice further revealed that 
the decision grew out of the oral argument 
wherein the commission heard views of in- 
terested parties on the question of whether 
or not it should launch an inquiry. 

The inquiry, as Mr. Bartel explained it, 
will involve three investigations of all-rail 
rates, each of which will deal with “one of 
the principal aspects of the general question 
of water-competitive rates,” as follows: (1) 
Atlantic coastwise (including Atlantic-Gulf 
of Mexico) ; (2) Intercoastal (Atlantic and 
Gulf to and from Pacific); (3) Pacific 
coastwise. There will be three like in- 
vestigations of the water rates on this com- 
petitive traffic. 

Commission orders instituting the in- 
vestigations with respect to the second of 
the foregoing groups came along with the 
Bartel notice. They are No. 29663, Trans- 
continental Rail Rates, and No. 29664, In- 
tercoastal Water Rates; and both are as- 
signed for prehearing conference at the 
commission’s Washington, D. C., office on 
January 16, 1947. The No. 29663 order 
brings in issue various specified rail trans- 
continental rates, including those on alum- 
inum or aluminum articles, small-arm 
ammunition, brass, bronze or copper articles, 
canned goods, drugs; glass, iron and steel 
articles, lumber, paint, sulphur, tin plate, 
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. As noted in the Ratiway Age of September 





tobacco, borax, and shingles. Intercoastal 
water carrier rates on a like group of 
commodities are brought in issue by the 
No. 29664 order. 

With respect to the other two groups of 
rates involved in the general inquiry (At- 
lantic coastwise and Pacific coastwise), Mr. 
Bartel said that it was not feasible to pre- 
pare the investigation orders at this time 
“because of lack of information necessary 
to identify with sufficient particularity the 
rates which should be included.” He added 
that the water carriers and other interested 
parties “are requested to furnish the com- 
mission at the earliest possible date definite 
suggestions for wording orders” which 
would meet the Administrative Procedure 
Act’s requirement that a general notice of 
proposed rule making shall include “either 
the terms or substance of the proposed rule 
or a description of the subjects and issues 
involved.” 


Issues Excluded—The I. C. C. secre- 
tary’s notice also revealed that the com- 
mission had considered and rejected the 
idea of investigating classification excep- 
tions, motor carrier rates, and divisions of 
joint rail rates. Also, it considered pro- 
posals to include rail rates which are com- 
petitive with those of carriers on the inland 
waterways, leaving that matter open for 
further representations from the barge lines. 

“The commission,” the notice said with 
respect to these matters, “is of the view 
that for the present it should not investi- 
gate classification exceptions of any kind 
and that any comprehensive consideration 
of such exceptions should await the estab- 
lishment of the uniform classification re- 
quired by its findings in Class Rates In- 
vestigation, 1939, 262 I. C. C. 447. 

“In general, it is not considered feasible 
or necessary to include motor carrier rates 
in these investigations. A possible excep- 
tion exists in the case of the Pacific coast- 
wise rates, as to which, it is believed, motor 
competition may have influenced the exist- 
ing rail and water rates. Parties interested 
in the Pacific coastwise situation are re- 
quested to advise whether the motor car- 
riers-in that territory should be made re- 
spondents, and if so, to specify such carriers. 

“It is not deemed desirable to include in 
any of these proceedings the question of 
the lawfulness of divisions of joint rates 
for all-rail transportation. 

“Since the filing of the original petition 
by the United States Maritime Commission 
counsel for certain carriers on inland water- 
ways have suggested that water-competi- 
tive rail rates in which they are interested 
should be included in these investigations. 
We understand, however, that those carriers 
are not now in a position to specify the 
additional rates which should be included. 
Further communications from them bearing 
on this aspect of the matter will be given 
due consideration.” 


Citrus Rates Affected—In the decision 
vacating the outstanding fourth-section re- 
lief with respect to rates on citrus fruits 
from Florida to North Atlantic ports, the 
commission rejected Examiner O. L. Mo- 
hundro’s proposed report which had recom- 
mended that the relief orders be affirmed 
with a modification which would make them 
subject to a higher minimum car-mile yield. 
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21, page 488, the examiner’s recommenda- 
tion was based on his finding that the water 
carriers control the rate situation, being in 
a position to publish increased rates which 
would leave the railroads with no alterna- 
tive except to meet the resultant truck-boat 
charges. The commission report by Com- 
missioner Mahaffie bears the notation that 
Commissioners Aitchison and Splawn con- 
cur “in the results.” 

The relief it cancels has authorized the 
railroads to meet truck-water rates from 
Florida origins to North Atlantic ports, 
except that to Baltimore a differential of 
5 cents per box (5.6 cents per 100 Ib.) over 
the truck-water charge has been required, 
and to Boston a differential of 2.5 cents 
per 100 Ib. The commission’s adverse de- 
cision is based generally on its finding that 
“conditions have so changed since our last 
fourth-section relief order was entered here- 
in as to remove the grounds for a ‘special 
case’ upon which it was based.” 

This finding was preceded by a review 
of evidence indicating that ship-operating 
costs have increased 57 per cent and truck 
costs “at least 60 per cent” since 1940; that 
the water lines have not entered the citrus 
fruit trade since the war; and that “there 
can be no water competition at the present 
rate level and only remote possibility of 
competition from water carriers during the 
1946 season if the outstanding fourth-sec- 
tion relief promptly is vacated.” 

Meanwhile the commission found no oc- 
casion to determine its authority and duty 
under the Transportation Act of 1940’s dec- 
laration of policy in resolving the issues 
in the present case. Counsel for the Mari- 
time Commission had asserted that the 
policy declaration, properly construed, re- 
quired vacation of the relief orders. So 
the commission took occasion to give him 
some background information. 

“That argument,” it said, “no doubt is 
premised on the thought that vacation of 
the outstanding orders would require the 
rail carriers immediately to raise their rates 
to the full level of reasonable maxima. Such 
a construction of this provision of the 
statute is not supported by the legislative 
history. . . . Such a result need not nec- 
essarily follow the vacation of the outstand- 
ing fourth-section relief. Less than 10 per 
cent of the Florida citrus traffic goes to 
the higher-rated intermediate points. Mere 
vacation of the outstanding orders would 
only require correction of what would then 
become unauthorized departures from the 
fourth section. Correction of the unauthor- 
ized departures could be effected by reduc- 
ing the higher-rated intermediate point rates 
or by increasing the port rates or by some 
adjustment in both the intermediate point 
and the port rates.” Later on, the com- 
mission emphasized that “this is not a rate 
proceeding in the ordinary sense that we 
might be called upon to determine what is 
or would be a reasonable level or adjust- 
ment of rail rates on citrus fruit.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture was in op- 
position to the Maritime Commission, his 
representatives appearing in support of the 
railroad position calling for continuance of 
the relief. Counsel for the Department of 
Agriculture, as the commission summarized 
his position on the applicability of the policy 
declaration, “undertook to show how alleged 
advantages of water transportation in the 





past had largely developed around the con- 
cept that it is a lower-cost type of trans- 
portation, that the concept of ‘inherent ad- 
vantage,’ however, would have to be set 
aside if we should accede to the claim that 
water carrier rates in this instance must 
be increased and that the foundation there- 
for must be provided by substantial in- 
creases in the all-rail rates. Counsel con- 
strues the issue as a request that we require 
increases in rates of one type of carrier to 
permit another type of carrier to share the 
traffic. We agree with counsel that such 
is not required by the statute.” 

With this, the commission turned from 
the policy declaration to the fourth section 
where it found more direct authority for 
its determination on the basis of the changed 
conditions which have left no “special case” 
warranting continuance of the relief. 


Transportation Corps Changes 


The War Department has announced that 
Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount has assumed the 
post of assistant chief of transportation 
in the Army, succeeding Brig. Gen. Robert 
H. Wylie, who is retiring for the service 
to become manager of the Port of San 
Francisco, Calif. Colonel Harold Miller 
will supervise the work formerly under 
General Yount, being succeeded in turn by 
Colonel G. C. Bunting, who becomes acting 
executive officer in the office of the chief 
of transportation. 


Emergency Board Report 


Exemption of certain positions requiring 
special qualifications from the seniority 
rules, and, in some instances, from the over- 
time rules of the collective agreement be- 
tween the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has 
been recommended by the National Railway 
Labor Panel emergency board appointed 
recently to investigate a dispute involving 
those matters. With respect to nine other 
disputed rules of the contract, the board 
recommended adoption of modifications to 
which the parties had tentatively agreed in 
earlier negotiations or during the board’s 
proceedings. 


O. D. T. Extends Relaxations of 
L.C.L. Loading Order 


Relaxations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s l.c.l. minimum-loading 
order, which were made effective October 
21 to aid in relieving freight-house conges- 
tion, have been extended until February 28, 
1947. The relaxations are embodied in Gen- 
eral Permits ODT 1, Revised-10, and Re- 
vised-11, which were originally scheduled to 
expire December 20. 

The first waives the order’s 10-ton mini- 
mum loading requirements with respect to 
westbound and southbound lL.c.l. cars from 
Official territory east of the Indiana-IIlinois 
state line (not including any point within 
the Chicago switching district) ; under the 
second, eastbound l.c.l. cars may be for- 
warded from the same territory, but includ- 
ing the Chicago switching district, when 
consigned to any one destination with a min- 
imum of 7% tons per car. 

Shortly after the permits were issued, 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of O. 
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D. T., revealed that he had gone along on 
them for an “experimental period” of 60 
days, though he was “extremely doubtful” 
about the matter. Meanwhile, the relaxations 
have been defended as “sound” by Warren 
C. Kendall, chairman of the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, who reported their favorable effect in 
the way of relieving freight house conges- 
tion in his latest monthly review of the 
“National Transportation Situation.” (See 
Railway Age of November 30, page 929). 


O. D. T. Ends Control of Great 
Lakes Towing Company 


Cessation of operation, possession and 
control of the properties of the Great Lakes 
Towing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, by the 
Office of Defense Transportation was an- 
nounced this week by that agency. The 
action became effective December 18, and 
was taken, according to the O. D. T., upon 
a determination of its director, Colonel J. 
Monroe Johnson, that “the purposes of the 
Executive Order under which possession and 
control of the properties were taken have 
been accomplished.” 

Control of the company was assumed by 
the O. D. T. on November 29, 1945, fol- 
lowing a 13-week tie-up of towing opera- 
tions at Buffalo, N. Y., and of less duration 
at other lake ports. Colonel Johnson- said 
that because the 1946 Great Lakes naviga- 
tion season is virtually over, he considered 
that there was no further justification for 
retention of control of the towing company’s 
properties. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has retained its right to represent road 
conductors employed by the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines, having defeated 
the challenging Order of Railway Con- 
ductors in a recent election which has been 
certified by the National Mediation Board. 
In ordering two other elections to deter- 
mine the representation of Chicago & North 
Western dining car employees and tower 
and telegraph employees of the Union, the 
board has issued decisions passing upon 
conflicting claims of interested labor or- 
ganizations as to the grouping of employees 
into crafts or classes for voting. 

The conflict on the C. & N. W. arose out 
of an application for investigation of a 
representation dispute which was filed by 
the Joint Council Dining Car Employees, 
Local 351, Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance and Bartenders In- 
ternational League of America, American 
Federation of Labor. In its final form this 
application sought to include in the dining- 
car-employees craft or class all chefs, cooks, 
waiters-in-charge without stewards, waiters, 
stationary pantrymen, pantrymen, buffet. 
car porters, and bartenders; and the board 
has gone along on that basis, ordering an 
election with all those employees voting as 
a unit. Such a determination was opposed 
by Order of Railway Conductors which 
has represented the dining car chefs and 
cooks, and the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters which has represented the buffet 
car porters. Each of these unions claimed 
that the employees they represented con- 
stituted separate classes or crafts. 
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The controversy on the Union arose out 
of an application filed by the United Steel- 
workers of America, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, for an investigation of 
its representation dispute with the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute 
involved nine switchtenders employed at 
three points on the road and represented 
by the B. of R: T. whose contract covered 
yardmen. The C. I. O. organization con- 
tended that the employees involved should 
be included in the telegraphers-and-tower- 
men craft which it represented. 

Three of the employees are assigned to 
an electric-pneumatic interlocking plant, and 
the board ruled that they should be classi- 
fied as towermen, while the six employed at 
the other two points, where much of the 
work involves throwing of hand switches, 
should remain in the yardmen’s group. Since 
the three employees thus transferred to 
the telegraphers-and-towermen craft did not 
participate in the 1944 election, which made 
the C. I. O. the collective bargaining agent 
for that craft, the board ordered a new 
election with the names of the C. I. O. 
union and the B. of R. T. on the ballot. 


Jensen Appointed Director of 
I. C. C.’s Bureau of Traffic 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the appointment of Clarence 
G. Jensen as the director of its Bureau of 
Traffic, effective December 15. Mr. Jensen 
succeeds William V. Hardie, who, as noted 
in Ratlway Age of January 19, page 209, 
retired at that time, accepting a position 
as traffic consultant of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, 

Mr. Jensen was born on May 24, 1893, 
in St. Paul, Neb., where he received his 
early education, and has been in the em- 
ploy of the commission since 1912. A 
veteran of both World War I and World 
War II, Mr. Jensen also holds a law de- 
gree from George Washington university, 
Washington, D. C. His first position with 
the commission was that of a stenographer 
in the Special Docket Division, and in 1920, 
following his discharge from the armed 


Clarence G. Jensen 


forces, he was named a general correspond- 
ence clerk, 

In 1922, he was appointed a classification 
agent in the Bureau of Traffic, and from 
1931 to 1942 he served as assistant to the 
director of that bureau. He was appointed 
assistant director in 1945 and has served 
as its acting director since Mr. Hardie’s 
retirement. 

During World War I, Mr. Jensen served 
as a warrant officer at the headquarters of 
the United States Army in Paris. Com- 
missioned a major in World War II, Mr. 
Jensen was assigned to transportation and 
procurement duties with the Air Corps. 
He also served for four months with the 
Allied Control Council in Berlin and par- 
ticipated in the Pearl Harbor investigation. 
He was discharged with the rank of colonel. 


Aitchison Elected Chairman of 
I. C. C. for 1947 


Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison has 
been elected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be its chairman for the 
calendar year 1947. He was chosen after 
Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson, who was 
in line under the commission’s annual-rota- 
tion policy, declined, as he did a year ago, 
because of his duties as director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Mr. Aitchison will succeed George M. 
Barnard who continues as commissioner, 
his present term running until December 
30, 1950. In the past three or four months 
Mr. Aitchison has been acting chairman 
from time to time during absences of 
Chairman Barnard, who has been recuper- 
ating from a flare-up of injuries suffered 
in an automobile accident shortly before 
he became a member of the commission 
two years ago. 

Chairman-elect Aitchison is the commis- 
sion’s senior member in point of service, 
having served continuously since 1917 when 
he was appointed by President Wilson. He 
received successive reappointments from 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge and twice 
from President Roosevelt. The 1947 term 
will be Mr. Aitchison’s fourth as chair- 
man. Before coming to the I. C. C. he 
was for nine years a member of the Rail- 
road Commission and the Public Service 
Commission of Oregon. 

I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel’s .an- 
nouncement of Mr. Aitchison’s election said 
further that “his period of service as com- 
missioner, more than 29 years, exceeds that 
of any of his predecessors, and also that 
of any member of a regulatory body, either 
federal or state.” 


Maritime Commission Gets New 
Extension of Carrier Rights 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week extended from December 31 to 
March 1, 1947, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission’s “temporary” authority to operate 
as a common or contract carrier by water 
in coastwise or intercoastal service between 
points on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Pacific coasts. The authority has previ- 
ously been extended from time to time 
since it was first granted by the I.C.C. more 
than a year ago. 


The M. C. petition for the present exten- | 
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sion reiterated previous professions of 
M.C.’s desire to withdraw from the opera- 
tion of domestic shipping services, but added 
that “mounting costs and disproportionately 
low rates have continued to make it im- 
possible for successful private operation to 
be resumed.” M.C. will be forced to re- 
tire from the domestic trade on March 1 
unless it obtains from Congress legislation 
extending the emergency authority under 
which it is now operating. As reported in 
the Railway Age of December 7, page 973, 
Vice Admiral W. W. Smith, chairman of 
M.C., recently brought the matter to the 
attention of John R. Steelman, director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 


October Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made public its Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics’ preliminary summary 
of steam railway accidents for October and 
this year’s first 10 months. The compila- 
tion, which is subject to revision, follows: 


Month 10 months 
of ended with 
October October 
———— 
Item 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Number of train ac- 
GE i ia's es 1,312 1,241 12,797 14,080 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed Pi 141 116 1,319 1,348 
Injured . 86 106 992 1,022 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed 3 46 59 
Injured 39 80 1,238 1,530 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents : 
Killed . 1 6 34 56 
Injured 239 248 2,506 2,294 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Killed 1 3 15 10 
Injured 86 91 858 898 
Employees on duty: 
Killed 73 70 548 716 
Injured 3,210 3,790 31,931 39,256 
All other nontres- 
assers:** 
<ilied 164 232 1,611 1,650 
Injured 630 605 5,392 5,587 
Total—All_ classes 
of persons: 
Killed 380 430 3,573 3,839 
Injured 4,290 4,920 42,917 50,587 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Killed 145 197 1,466 1,465 
Injured 409 456 3,402 3,305 


Car Service Orders 


Interstate Commerce Commission Serv- 
ice Order No. 653, effective from Decem- 
ber 20 until April 1, 1947, unless otherwise 
modified, reestablishes for gondolas and 
open and covered hopper cars the same 
scale of super-demurrage charges running 
up to $16.50 a day that were in effect under 
Service Order No. 599 which was not ex- 
tended at the time of its expiration on 
December 1, when the coal miners’ strike 
had virtually eliminated demands for the 
cars involved. Exempt from the order is 
import, export, coastwise or intercoastal 
traffic during the period such traffic is held 
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in cars at ports for transfer to or from 
vessels or held at United States border 
crossings. 

Service Order No. 651, effective from 
December 14 until May 31, 1947, suspends 
Norfolk & Western tariff provisions in or- 
der to authorize a 60-ton carload minimum 
on coal shipped in that road’s high-side 
gondola cars of 180,000 Ib. capacity, thus 
making such cars available for general 
service during the period when they are 
not required for the lake cargo and tide- 
water coal movements for which they are 
designed. 

Service Order No. 648, which is part of 
the recently-established priority set-up for 
grain shipments under the foreign relief 
program, has been modified by Amendment 
No. 2 which adds Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to the list of loading points covered by the 
order’s permit system. The amendment be- 
came effective December 14. 

Three service orders which had been 
scheduled to expire this week have been 
extended until June 30, 1947. They are 
Service Order No. 369 which provides 
super-demurrage charges on closed box 
cars; Service Order No. 112 which pro- 
vides that no free time shall be allowed on 
refrigerator cars loaded with fresh or green 
fruits or vegetables held for movement from 
one location to another within switching 
limits of the same city or town except 
when released within 48 hours of arrival ; 
and Service Order No. 558, which author- 
izes the substitution of refrigerator cars 
for box cars for the transportation of 
fruit and vegetable containers and box 
shooks from southern Oregon and Cali- 
fornia to destinations in California. 


Warns That Traffic Agreements 
Must Be Filed 


Acting Chairman Aitchison of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Decem- 
ber 12 sent identical letters to R. V. Flet- 
cher, president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, and }. M. Hood, president 
of the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciaton, directing their attention to section 
6(5) of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
stipulates that “every common carrier sub- 
ject to this part shall also file with said 
commission copies of all contracts, agree- 
ments, or arrangements with other com- 
mon carriers in relation to any traffic 
affected by the provisions of this part to 
which it may be a party.” 

“The act,” Commissioner Aitchison went 
on, “puts the duty of filing copies upon the 
common carriers, and not upon the com- 
mission to request that they be filed. Dila- 
toriness or failure of common carriers un- 
der part I of the.act in filing copies of the 
documents described is as inexcusable as 
would be their omission to file tariffs or 
schedules of their rates, and is subject to 
the same penalties. 

“As commissioner through whom the 
Bureau of Traffic reports to the commission, 
I wish to impress upon common carriers 
subject to part I of the act that the com- 
mission expects full and immediate com- 
pliance with this mandate, and that in- 
stances in which such carriers omit per- 
formance of this duty must be reported, 





when discovered, to the proper authorities 
for investigation and any further steps 
which may be warranted. 

Copies of any such contracts, etc., not 
already filed with the commission, should 
be filed forthwith. I will appreciate it if 
you will kindly undertake to bring this 
matter to the attention of your several 
members.” 


Drops Cab-Seating Complaint 


Acting upon advices from the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen that it had 
reached an agreement on the matter with 
the Western Pacific, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed that 
union’s complaint regarding seating facili- 
ties for brakemen and trainmen. The com- 
plaint in No. 29453 originally named the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as a defend- 
ant along with the W. P., but the brother- 
hood reached agreements with the Santa 
Fe lines several months ago. 


Cancellation of Furlough Fares 
Without Hearing Asked 


Cancellation, without formal hearing, by 
Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of its November 29 order which 
suspended from December 1 to January 30, 
1947, the operation of schedules filed by cer- 
tain railroads and motor carriers proposing 
to cancel furlough fares for military per- 
sonnel in the territory generally east of the 
Mississippi river was urged by the railroads 
involved in a petition filed this week with 
the commission. The suspension order was 
noted in Railway Age of December 7, 
page 977. 

The petitioning railroads asserted that 
the commission “has no jurisdiction to re- 
quire continuance of the furlough fares” 
and declared that “in no event should Divi- 
sion 2 continue its suspension of the tariffs 
in question beyond January 30.” The orig- 
inally-scheduled December 11 hearings in 
the proceedings, I. & S. Dockets Nos. 5444 
and M-2708, have been postponed to a date 
to be fixed by the commission. 


Steel for Domestic Freight Cars 
Given Preference 


Steel for the production of domestic 
freight cars has been given precedence over 
requirements for export freight car output, 
it was announced this week by the Office 
of Temporary Controls, the new agency 
to which the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has been transferred. 

According to the announcement, which 
emphasized the urgency of domestic rail- 
road needs for steel, Direction 18 to the 
steel preference order (M-21) issued De- 
cember 17, provides that no freight car 
builder shall place any order for steel which 
is to be used in the production of, freight 
cars for export, on orders received after 
November 30, unless such builder has writ- 
ten authorization from the C.P.A. The 
latter agency defined export orders as 
“orders for delivery outside the Untited 
States, its territories or possessions, or 
Canada.” 

The announcement said that applications 
for steel for such export orders must be 
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made to the C.P.A., furnishing complete 
information as to (1) production schedules 
classified for domestic and export cars 
ordered before November 30, and export 
cars ordered after November 30; (2) steel 
tonnage on hand; (3) the additional ton- 
nage for which authorization is requested 
and (4) the effect which such an authori- 
zation, if granted, would have on domestic 
car production. 

“Freight cars awaiting repairs totaled ap- 
proximately 67,294 units on November 1, 
or approximately four per cent of all cars 
available for service,” the statement con- 
tinued. “This percentage represents a net 
reduction of 15,514 ‘bad order’ cars... or 
approximately 18 per cent of the backlog 
existing in July,” when, according to 
C.P.A., it started expediting deliveries of 
steel to the car repair shops. 

“While this reduction in bad order cars 
was an encouraging development,” the 
statement added, “production of new freight 
cars has not progressed as rapidly as had 
previously been anticipated. This lag oc- 
curred primarily because the car builders 
had scheduled export orders last year when 
domestic demand had not yet appeared in 
full force. The car manufacturers said 
that a rescheduling of operations in the 
midst of production would have resulted in 
inefficient operation of their plants and 
severe financial losses, and would not have 
benefitted the domestic program propor- 
tionately. 

“C.P.A., however, now reports that the 
situation requires that domestic production 
have preference over all export needs, de- 
spite the fact that most of the foreign orders 
are from war-devastated countries of West- 
ern Europe, whose freight car needs are 
acute.” 


Helicopter Mail Service in N. Y. 
Area to Start January 6 


Experimental helicopter mail service for 
the New York City area will be inaugu- 
rated January 6, 1947, it was announced 
in Washington, D. C., this week by Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Gael Sulli- 
van. The service will operate over three 
circular and two shuttle routes covering a 
radius of 50 miles from the New York 
General Post Office. It will touch 39 sub- 
urban post offices in New York, Long Is- 
land. New Jersey and Connecticut. 

According to Mr. Sullivan, the heli- 
copters will “hover” in transferring mail 
to and from post offices at points along the 
proposed experimental routes where land- 
ings are not deemed advisable. He said that 
such an operation requires ten seconds with 
the plane “hovering” five to ten feet in 
the air. 


Dismisses Alleghany Complaint 
Against Thompson Brothers 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed the complaint 
wherein the Alleghany Corporation charged 
that Guy A. Thompson, trustee of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and his brother, Frank A. 
Thompson, trustee of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, had violated the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s section 5 which relates to com- 
binations and consolidations of carriers. 
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The dismissal order notes how Alleghany 
recently notified the commission of its with- 
drawal from further participation in- the 
proceeding, which is Docket No. 29533. 
The complaint and answers thereto, the 
order also says, “afford no reasonable 
grounds for any belief that defendants have 
accomplished or affectuated, or participated 
in accomplishing or effectuating control or 
management of the properties of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and St. Louis-San Francisco in 
a common interest, or are controlling or 
managing or have the power to control or 
manage said properties in a common inter- 
est, in violation of the provisions of section 
5(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


Revenue Apportionment Plan 
Defended by Express Agency 


Responding to that part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s recent express- 
rate decision which complained that the 
present plan for apportionment of express 
revenues among the railroads was adopted 
without commission approval and is “ap- 
parently” in violation of section 5(1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Railway 
Express Agency has asked the commission 
to rule that the arrangement does not re- 
quire specific approval. In the alternative, 
however, the R. E. A. petition requests 
approval of the plan, if the commission 
should determine that such action is re- 
quired. 

The commission registered its complaint 
in its October 28 report in Ex Parte 163 
wherein it authorized R. E. A. to establish 
temporary rate increases calculated to pro- 
duce about $58,900,000 in additional annual 
revenue. As noted in the Railway Age of 
November 2, page 738, where that report 
was reviewed, the commission made ex- 
tended comment on the apportionment plan, 
which was adopted in 1938 as a modifica- 
tion of the plan originally installed in 1929 
when the railroads set up R. E. A. as their 
affiliate to take over the express business. 

The commission took the position that 
only plan of apportionment which it had 
approved was the one it sanctioned in 1929 
when it was authorizing the whole R. E. A. 
set-up. The supplemental agreement which 
modified the 1929 plan and became effective 
July 1, 1938, the report went on, was not 
filed with the commission until after the 
Ex Parte 163 hearings. Meanwhile it had 
noted the “apparent” violation of section 
5(1) of the act and “of our order setting 
forth the authorized method of apportion- 
ment,” adding that the Express Agency 
would be “expected to comply with that 
provision of the act.” 

R. E. A.’s petition states that the com- 
mission’s 1929 decision in Securities and 
Acquisition of Control of Ry. Exp. Agency, 
150 I. C. C. 423, approved the railroads’ 
ownership and contro! of the Express 
Agency, but did not prescribe or authorize 
any particular method of apportionment of 
R. E. A. earnings. In other words, as 
R. E. A. reads the decision, the pooling 
was approved but the devising of a method 
of dividing the earnings was left to the 
railroads. 

The first apportionment plan, which be- 
came effective March 1, 1929, was based 
on information gathered monthly from 
waybills. According to the petition, this 


proved so costly and time-consuming that 
it was abandoned in 1938 in favor of the 
present plan, which is based on a test 
period of experience. It is further stated 
that all railroad parties to the R. E. A. 
operating agreement consented to the new 
plan which has brought accounting and 
other economies amounting to $4,000,000 a 
year. Moreover, the growth of traffic and 
increases in wages since 1938 would make 
the cost of returning to the original plan 
“greatly in excess of $4,000,000 a year.” 

Meanwhile, the petition reminds the com- 
mission that the matter was brought to its 
attention in a complaint filed March 15, 
1939, by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
the complaint having been dismissed on 
November 13, 1939, on motion of R. E. A. 
As to the present attitude of the railroads, 
the petition reports that some roads have 
represented to R. E. A. that they are en- 
titled to larger shares of the express 
revenues than they have received under the 
modified plan. It goes on to say that its 
filing “is not to be considered in derogation 
of the right of any rail carrier . . . to 
intervene in this proceeding or to make to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission any 
representations they may desire to make.” 
Also, it is suggested that any commission 
action should not prevent such adjustments 
in the apportionments as may become nec- 
essary “to insure to each rail carrier that 
portion of express revenues to which it 
may be entitled.” 


Debate Control of 
British Railroads 
(Continued from page 1053) 


ized to float temporary loans and to bor- 
row money for capital purposes up to £250,- 
000,000, which may be guaranteed by the 
British treasury. It also is instructed to 
set up a reserve, “one of the purposes of 
which is to be the prevention of frequent 
fluctuations” in freight rates. 
Compensation for property to be acquired 
under the bill is fixed as follows: For rail- 
roads and canals, according to the market 
values of securities on certain dates, the 
estimated aggregate cost being £1,065,000,- 
000; for trucking enterprises, the net value 
of the assets plus, in some cases, “sever- 
ance” payments; and for privately-owned 
freight cars, depreciated cost. All pay- 
ments, with minor exceptions, are to be 
accomplished by issuing British Transport 
Stock, guaranteed by the national treasury. 


Removes Charge for Reefers in 
Maine Potato Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found the charge of $5 per car per trip 
for furnishing refrigerator cars for the 
transportation of potatoes from Maine un- 
reasonable for the future when published 
separately from the charges for line-haul 
transportation. The report by the commis- 
sion’s Division 3 thus requires discontin- 
uance of the charge, but denies reparations 
on the basis of a finding that the charge 
has not been unreasonable for the past. 

The decision was in No. 29161 and re- 
lated proceedings which involved complaints 
of various individual shippers, trade associa- 
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tions, farm organizations, and the state of 
Maine. In condemning the $5 charge the 
commission rejected the Maine railroads’ 
contention that box cars are suitable equip- 
ment for the transportation of potatoes, that 
the line-haul rates on potatoes from Maine 
were made in contemplation of box car 
movement, and that these rates plus the 
car rental charge are less than maximum 
reasonable rates. 

“It appears from the facts hereinbefore 
set forth,” the report’s summary said in 
part, “that the decision in Aroostook County 
Cham. of Comm, v. Aberdeen & R. R. Co. 
147 I. C. C. 627, sustaining the line-haul 
rates on potatoes from Maine there assailed, 
was afrived at in the light of evidence as 
to the growing use of refrigerator cars, 
the long-standing use of Eastman heater 
cars and lined box cars, and the cost of 
furnishing this equipment; that many of the 
rates sustained in that proceeding proved 
to be too high to retain the traffic and 
were subsequently voluntarily reduced; ... 
that the present line-haul rates on potatoes 
from Maine yield substantial earnings ; and 
that the only added cost incurred by the 
Maine carriers resulting from using refrig- 
erator cars for potato loading instead of 
the cars formerly used for that purpose that 
may properly be offset against the $5 charge 
is the cost of $1.10 per car incurred by the 
Bangor & Aroostook in obtaining refrig- 
erator Cars. 

“It further appears that ordinary box 
cars are not suitable for the transportation 
of potatoes from Maine . . . and that re- 
frigerator cars have been the customary or 
‘standard’ equipment used for the transpor- 
tation of these potatoes for the past 20 
years, thus bringing the situation in this 
proceeding squarely within the conclusion 
in Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 
I. C. C. 449,486, that ‘where insulated cars 
are ordinarily required for safe transporta- 
tion throughout the year, or the greater 
part of the year, compensation (for the 
use of the cars) should be secured through 
the line-haul rates.’ ” 


Proposed Report on Pullman’s 
New Refund Rules 


Making his proposed report in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s No. 29590 
investigation of the Pullman Company’s new 
refund tariff, which became effective Au- 
gust 1, Examiner Charles W. Berry has 
recommended a general commission find- 
ing that a rule requiring the redemption 
of tickets a reasonable length of time be- 
fore the departure of the train for which 
they are sold is just and reasonable. When 
he came to his consideration of the new 
tariff’s specific provisions, however, the 
examiner made several suggestions for 
modifications in its present rules and the 
addition of others in the interest of clarity 
and of the late canceler. He would also 
have the commission eliminate opportuni- 
ties for preferential treatment by the rail- 
roads of favored customers. 

Dealing individually with various pro- 
visions of the tariff, the proposed report 
considered first that rule which stipulates 
that sleeping or parlor car tickets must not 
be sold except in connection with railroad 
transportation good on the train for which 
the sleeping or parlor car ticket is issued, 
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and for not less than the complete journey 
for which the sleeping or parlor car accom- 
modations are desired. This rule was 
carried over from the previous redemption 
tariff which was in effect from May 20, 
1942, until August 1; and the examiner saw 
no reason to question its reasonableness. 


Finds Rule Ambiguous—Turning then 
to the tariff’s redemption rules, Mr. Berry 
undertook to bring out the meaning of 
the one which says, “without explanation,” 
that tickets will not be redeemed by ticket 
agents unless the space covered was re- 
leased and replaced on sale and the num- 
ber under which reserved erased from the 
diagram. He referred to testimony of rec- 
ord wich indicated that this was intended 
to mean that a ticket agent will not re- 
deem a ticket that was sold at another 
office or in another city when he has no 
knowledge that the reservation was re- 
leased within the time limit. “If such 
was the intent of the rule, it is extremely 
ambiguous,” the examiner observed. He 
went on to suggest that such intent could 
be stated more clearly, adding, however, 
that even then the rule would be unreason- 
able if it charged the passenger with re- 
sponsibility for the agent at the office at 
which the ticket was purchased putting 
the space on sale and making the necessary 
corrections in the diagram. 

All of which led into Mr. Berry’s find- 
ing that there was no objection to a rule 
providing that tickets will not be redeemed 
by any agent except the one to whom the 
ticket is presented when a reservation is 
canceled, or by another agent in the same 
office, unless the agent has a diagram or 
information showing the timely cancel- 
lation of the reservation and that in other 
instances the ticket must be presented to 
the general passenger agent at Chicago. 


The present tariff rule should be so amended 
or canceled, Mr. Berry concluded. 

As to the period within which sleeping- 
car tickets may be redeemed, the new 
tariff’s general rule is that they must be 
presented not later than the day in advance 
of departure of trains for which they were 
sold. Mr. Berry pointed out that the 
phrase “not later than the day in advance” 
does not mean 24 hours prior to the de- 
parture of the train, but any time_on the 
day previous to such departure. The time 
limit is thus subject to variations ranging, 
as the proposed report put it, “from a few 
minutes to nearly 24 hours.” Here ex- 
aminer Berry suggested that the rule might 
well be modified to provide that the tickets 
would be redeemed up to a specified hour 
on the day prior to departure of the train, 
but not later than six hours prior to train 
time. He did not, however, recommend 
a commission finding on the matter, for 
there had been no complaint against the 
present rule nor evidence showing that it 
was unduly preferential or discriminatory. 

Conditional Refunds—The new tariff’s 
general rule for the redemption of tickets 
for seats in parlor cars provides that they 
may be turned in for refund at any time 
before ‘the departure of the train. The 
examiner made no comment on this beyond 
noting that it involved no change from the 
previous tariff which had the same rule 
also for the redemption of tickets for space 
in sleeping cars. Likewise did he make 
only brief reference to those provisions 
of the new tariff which permit release of 
space by telephone, and provide for the 
exchange of space for different accommo- 
dations. 

He then took up the provision that re- 
quires the agent when a sleeping-car ticket 
is presented on the day of, but before, 





Long Steam Line Heats Union Pacific General Offices 


Heat for the Union Pacific general office building and annex at Omaha, Neb., is now supplied by 
steam from a power plant at the company’s Omaha shops through an 8-in. insulated pipe line 3,835 
ft. long, of which a length of 1,290 ft., as shown in this view, is carried overhead on 46 steel towers 
across the shop area. Condensate returns through a 3-in. line laid parallel to the steam line. The 
elevated construction was adopted because of the difficulty of laying the pipe underground in this 
territory. The remainder of the pipe line is underground, enclosed within a concrete comduit 
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departure of the train to release the space 
and place it on sale and to advise the 
passenger that the ticket may be sub- 
mitted to the general passenger agent for 
redemption with an explanation as to why 
it was not used. In such a case, where there 
is a refund based on the revenue collected 
if the space is wholly or partially resold, 
Mr. Berry thinks the Pullman Company 
should actually hold itself out in the tariff 
to resell space canceled after the time 
limit before it sells any other like ac- 
commodations for the same train. He sug- 
gests for such a holding-out a rule which 
would also provide that when a unit of 
space of the same kind which had not 
been sold at the time of the cancellation is 
sold before the released unit, refund will 
be made to the purchaser of the released 
space on the basis of the amount received 
from the sale of the similar accommoda- 
tions. 

Still another rule, ‘also designed to sal- 
vage as much as possible for the late can- 
celer, was suggested by Mr. Berry. It 
would provide that_agents at stations on 
the route of the train be notified that ac- 
commodations have been released either 
before or after the departure of the train, 
thus affording agents at such stations an 
opportunity to sell a portion of the can- 
celed accommodations and thereby pro- 
vide the basis for a partial refund. On 
this matter, the examiner did not set out a 
recommended rule, it being his view the 
framing of such a provision should be left 
to Pullman. 

His closing comment was on evidence 
indicating that individual railroads may 
have their own local practices with respect 
to the making of reservations without re- 
quiring favored passengers to purchase 
Pullman tickets within the established time 
limits for such purchases. Pullman dis- 
claimed responsibility for such practices, 
saying that railroad ticket agents do not 
become agents of Pullman until they actu- 
ally sell a Pullman ticket. 

The disclaimer did not impress the ex- 
aminer who asserted that “the proper 
disposition of accommodations in Pullman 
cars without prejudice, preference, or dis- 
crimination is the obligation of the Pullman 
Company, and it cannot excuse its failure 
to perform its duty by shifting the blame 
to the rail carriers.” Thus the final 
recommendation that the commission should 
find “that any arrangement or contract 
with the rail carriers that permits the lat- 
ter to reserve accommodations in Pullman 
cars without the purchase of a Pullman 
ticket and which results in permitting any 
person to enjoy or receive greater or other 
privileges, immunities, or preferences not 
accorded all passengers who purchase Pull- 
man tickets is unjust, unreasonable, and 
unduly preferential and prejudicial.” 


D. & R. G. W. Revamp Plan 
Again Before Supreme Court 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week agreed to review the tenth circuit 
court of appeals’ recent action staying fur- 
ther proceedings in connection with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western reorganiza- 
tion plan until it hears argument on the 
debtor company’s appeal from the refusal 





of the federal district court at Denver, 
Colo., to remand the plan to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for modification in 
the light of changed conditions since the 
plan was framed. The Supreme Court set 
January 6, 1947, as the date for argument 
in the case. 

It has previously passed on the D. & R. 
G. W. reorganization plan in a-June 10, 
1946, decision wherein it reversed the same 
circuit court now involved again to uphold 
the district court’s ruling that holders of 
the road’s general mortgage bonds were 
“not reasonably justified” in rejecting the 
reorganization plan as approved by the 
I. C. C. (see Railway Age of June 15, page 
1193, and November 2, page 741). It was 
after this adverse ruling in the junior bond- 
holders, case that the debtor itself launched 
that phase of the litigation which is now 
before the Supreme Court on appeal of 
senior bondholders and the reorganization 
committee. 

In agreeing to review the circuit court’s 
action, the Supreme Court denied the ap- 
pellants’ alternative motion for leave to 
file a petition for a writ of mandamus di- 
recting the circuit court to vacate the stay 
order. 


Emergency Board Reports on 
Short Lines Wage Dispute 


The White House this week made public 
a statement setting forth the findings of 
the emergency board which President Tru- 
man appointed on October 25 to investigate 
disputes between various short-line rail- 
roads and their employees as represented 
by the 15 non-operating unions. The dis- 


putes involve the employees’ demands for 
application to them of the 18% cents per 
hour wage increase granted to railroad 
employees generally last spring. 


Systematic material handling is 
paying big dividends on American 
railroads by reducing storage 
costs and permitting greater uti- 
lization of storehouse space 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





The board recommended that the ful! 
increase of 18% cents per hour retroactive 
as to 16 cents thereof to January 1, and as 
to 2% cents to May 22, be put into effect 
on the following roads for all employees 
involved in the disputes: Atlanta & St. 
Andrews Bay; Atlantic & East Carolina: 
Barre & Chelsea; Belfast & Moosehead 
Lake; East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina ; Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley ; 
Midland Terminal; Port Utilities Commis- 
sion; St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain: 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific; and Toledo, 
Peoria & Western. 

As to the Berlin Mills Railway, the board 
recommended that so much of the 18% 
cents increase be put into effect currently 
and retroactively as will bring the wage 
rate of the maintenance of way employees 
up to the highest rate paid to such em- 
ployees by Class I roads operatng in the 
same territory. As to the Columbus & 
Greenville, the board recommended the 
same increases it would award to em- 
ployees of roads in the above group, except 
that the shopmen’s increases would be re- 
troactive only to the dates notices of a re- 
quest for a change in wages were served. 
A like limit on the retroactive adjustment 
is recommended with respect to clerks on 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah. 

With respect to another group of roads, 
the board recommended that the disputes 
be returned to the properties “for confer- 
ence and bargaining.” Roads in this group 
are: Georgia & Florida; Missouri & Ar- 
kansas; Rapid City, Black Hills & West- 
ern; Rio Grande Southern; Rutland; and 
Wichita Falls & Southern. 

In a separate report the same emergency 
board recommended that the Barre & Chel- 
sea and the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champ- 
lain meet the demands of transportation 
employees, represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
by the payment retroactively of 184 cents 
per hour increase, to be effective as follows: 
at the rate of 16 cents per hour from and 
including January 1, to May 22, and at 
the rate of 18% cents per hour from and 
including May 22, to November 14. The 
carriers and organizations involved in this 
dispute had already agreed to increases of 
18% cents per hour and the only issues 
involved were retrocative payments. 

Members of the board were Chairman 
James H. Wolfe, justice of the Supreme 
Court of Utah; Robert E. Stone, professor 
of business law, Syracuse University; and 
Floyd McGown, attorney of Texas. 


Water Carrier Accounts 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
uniform system of accounts for carriers on 
inland and coastal waterways has been re- 
vised in the light of the fact that the carriers 
have become subject to an accounting sys- 
tem prescribed by the United States Mari- 
time Commission last month. The I. C. C. 
revision order becomes effective January 1, 
and meanwhile the commission has canceled 
as of January 1 its December 11, 1941, order 
which prescribed the system being super- 
seded. 
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must always look far ahead 


Traffic demands must be anticipated for long periods 
in advance because equipment cannot be built “over- 
night’’. So versatile motive power is especially impor- 
tant — locomotives capable of speeding passenger 
traffic or handling heavy freights with equal facility 
and economy of operation. 


Lima-built modern steam locomotives meet these 
requirements, and provide the superior performance 
that results from Lima’s insistence upon the highest 
standards of design, workmanship and materials. 


LIMA — 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS Qa INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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Supply Trade 





The Hilliard Corporation, Elmira, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
S. L. Powers, 606 Williamson building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as its representative in 
that area. 

Ray E. Valentine, former sales agent 
at the St. Louis, Mo., railway sales office 
of the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 





Ray E. Valentine 


ings Co., has been appointed assistant dis- 
trict sales manager at that office. Mr. 
Valentine has been associated with National 
Malleable since 1913. During World War 
II, he was chief of the malleable iron 
section, forgings and castings branch, of 
the War Production Board and returned 
to the company in 1945 as its St. Louis 
railway sales agent. 

John R. Kingman has been appointed 
sales agent to succeed Mr. Valentine. Mr. 
Kingman joined National Malleable’s en- 
gineering department at Cleveland, Ohio, 


ern baa od 





John R. Kingman 


in 1945, after five years’ service in the 
United States Army. He later was trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis office as field en- 
gineer. 

The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has 
announced the opening of a sales office at 
808 North Third street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
William M. Hufnagel, district sales man- 
ager, has been placed in charge of the new 
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office, and will be assisted by H. B. John- 
son and F. E. Sweeney. 


Frederick J. Lindauer, formerly as- 
sistant manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., office, to succeed the late 
Robert E. Post. 

Mr. Lindauer joined Fairbanks, Morse 
in 1923 at the Three Rivers, Mich., plant. 
In 1925 he was appointed sales and appli- 
cation engineer, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., and from 1926 to 1931 served 
as inspection engineer under the director of 
engineering for the company’s factories in 
Beloit, Wis., Three Rivers and Indianapolis, 
Ind. He later spent several years in the 
Chicago office and in 1933 was appointed 
sales engineer for the New York branch, 





Frederick J. Lindauer 


serving in that capacity until his transfer 
to the Washington office in 1935. 


Carl L. Zak, assistant sales manager 
since April, 1945, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company. The company also has 
announced the following personnel changes, 
effective January 1, 1947: L. A. Ver 
Bryck has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales and Joseph G. 
Smith, district sales manager at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed manager of sales 





Carl L. Zak 


for the New York district, to succeed Mr. 
Ver Bryck. Walter D. Schlundt, former 
district sales manager at Detroit, Mich., 
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will succeed Mr. Smith at Pittsburgh and 
Edward L. Dull, formerly at the Chicago 
office, has been appointed Detroit district 
sales manager. Robert W. Mullin has 
been appointed assistant district sales man- 
ager in the home office at Pittsburgh. 


J. D. Seiler, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Milton, Pa., plant of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
has been appointed assistant works manager 
at the same plant. 

Mr. Seiler was born and educated in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and studied engineering 





J. D. Seiler 


at the Pratt Institute. He joined-the New 
York engineering department of American 
Car and Foundry in 1907 and subsequently 
served in the mechanical engineering de- 
partment at Berwick, Pa., and in the export 
inspection department. In 1916, he was ap- 
pointed chief inspector at the Milton plant 
and served in that capacity until 1926, 
when he was appointed general superin- 
tendent. 


H. E. Chilcoat has been elected vice- 
president in charge of domestic industrial 
and railway sales for the Pressed Steel 





H. E. Chilcoat 


Car Company, Inc. Mr. Chilcoat, after 
serving as a machinist in an apprentice 
course with the Pennsylvania, was with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company from 
1906 to 1918, when he joined the Clark 
Car Company. From 1926 to 1928 he en- 
gaged in special consulting work and in 
the latter year he was appointed sales man- 
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The 52 locomotives, Pennsylvania Class T1, are of the type 


that developed 6552 indicated horsepower on test; that achieved 
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a water rate of 13.6 pounds at 76 mph, 20-per-cent cutoff; that 
produced nearly maximum power at 15-per-cent cutoff. They 


have consistently shown capacity to maintain speeds of 100 miles 


per hour, with trains of 14 and 16 cars, on test runs. In no small 
measure, the Franklin System of Steam Distribution has played 


a part in achieving these results. 
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The Broadway Limited 
The General ji 
The Admiral 
Manhattan Limited 

Liberty Limited 

The Trail Blazer 

The Pennsylvanian 

The Rainbow 

Pennsylvania Limited 

Gotham Limited 

Spirit of St. Louis 

The American 

The New Yorker 

The Metropolitan 

The Jeffersonian 

The St. Lovisan 

The Golden Triangle 

The Clevelander 

Cincinnati Limited 

The Red Arrow 

The Steel King 

The Pittsburgher 

The Sunshine Special 

The Golden Arrow 

The Duquesne 

The Akronite 

The Statesman 

The Juniata 
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ager for the air dump car division of the 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 
In 1931, he was appointed general manager 
of sales of Pressed Steel Car’s industrial 
division. In April, 1946, Mr. Chilcoat was 
elected vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, which position he held until his recent 
election. 


Francis J. Wakem has been appointed 
vice-president of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation. Mr. Wakem also will 
continue as merchandise manager of the in- 
dustrial products division. 


Carl G. Howard, 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the Transport Products 
Corporation, in the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn.-St. Paul 
areas. 


OBITUARY 


Edwin Strassburger, St. Louis, Mo., 
representative for the Buffalo Brake Beam 
Company, whose death was reported in the 
Railway Age for November 16, page 853, 
was born in St. Louis on September 20, 
1869. He attended the public schools of 
that city and the Washington University 
Manual Training School. Mr. Strassburger 
began his career with the Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, where he later joined 
the United Railways. In 1903, he became 
associated with the Damascus Brake Beam 
Company and three years later joined Buf- 
falo Brake Beam 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 
The Union Pactric has ordered 29 1,000- 


hp. Diesel-electric switching locomotives, 
to cost nearly $3,000,000, of which 25 will 
be built by the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation and four by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Deliveries are 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1947. 


The TurxisH State Rarways have 
ordered 62 steam locomotives from the Vul- 
can Iron Works, costing over $7,000,000. 
Although the wheel arrangements of the 
locomotives have not been disclosed, the 
Turkish Information Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C., announced some time ago that 
inquiries were being made for 40 standard- 
gage locomotives of the 2-10-0 type and 20 
of the 2-12-0 type. 


SIGNALING 


The CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 
& St. Louis (part of the New York Cen- 
tral) has placed orders with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for three Model-31 
electro-pneumatic car retarders involving 
18 cylinder double-rail units, and totaling 
337 ft. of retardation, for installation in the 
westbound Sharonville classification yard, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Financial 





CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Sells Ware- 
house—This road has sold a six-story 
warehouse at Newark, N.J., to Seeman 
Brothers, Inc., for $825,000. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmanHa.—Equipment Trust Certificates — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to as- 
sume liability for $1,020,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the payment of 
$1,397,400 for equipment which the ap- 
plicant intends to acquire. The equipment 
includes five lightweight sleeping cars, at 
an estimated unit cost of $116,000, to be 
built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co. and four 2,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric passenger locomotives, at an esti- 
mated unit cost of $204,350, to be built by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The certificates 
will be dated February 1, 1947, and will be 
sold on the basis of competitive bidding. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to assume liability for 
$4,000,000 of Series E 2% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied to the purchase of equip- 
ment estimated to cost $5,025,000, as re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 30, 
page 940. The certificates will be dated De- 
cember 15 and will mature in 20 equal 
semiannual installments ending December 
15, 1956. The report also approves a selling 
price of 99.435, the bid of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, on which basis the average annual 
cost will be approximately 2.23 per cent. 


Georcia.—Promissory Note.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
atithorized this road to issue at par a 
promissory note for not exceeding $900,000 
to evidence a loan of a like amount from the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga’ Pro- 
ceeds will be applied toward the retirement 
of $944,000 of 4 per cent debentures, due 
January 1, 1947. The note will bear inter- 
est, payable quarterly, at 1.75 per cent, in- 
creasing yearly to 2.15 per cent in 1951. It 
will be payable in four annual installments 
of $40,000, beginning January 1, 1948, and 
ending January 1, 1951, with the balance of 
$740,000 payable October 1, 1951. 


Kansas City SouTHERN-TExAs & NEw 
OrLEANS.—Acquisition—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized these roads to acquire for $250,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and operate a 4.83-mile industrial lead 
track which extends from a connection with 
trackage operated by the applicants in the 
Lake Charles, La., switching district to 
three large industries. The acquisition also 
includes approximately 1.47 miles of. inter- 
change, switching and storage tracks in 
Calcasieu Parish, La. The track was con- 
structed in 1942 by the Defense Plants 
Corporation to serve war industries. In 
approving this transaction, the commission 
denied the intervening Missouri Pacific’s 
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request for a condition stipulating that in. 
dustries located on the line involved would 
be placed within the Lake Charles switch- 
ing district and that there be continued 
switching arrangements under which the 
M. P. has had the right to serve such 
industries. 


LenicH VaALLEY.—Tax Suit Settled— 
A dispute between the Lehigh Valley and 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., over the assess- 
ment of lands owned by the road has been 
settled by an agreement under which (1) 
the road will discontinue court action to 
recover $2,700,000 in property taxes paid 
during the last 14 years; (2) the city will 
refund $275,000 to the road; (3) the city 
will receive 300 acres of underwater land 
along Fuhrmann boulevard and other smal! 
strips; and the city will purchase 150 acres 
of land above water east of the boulevard. 


New York CEentTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This roac¢ .ias sold $20,000,000 
of equipment trust certificates to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and associates, on their bid 
of 99.307 for a 2 per cent coupon, involving 
a net interest cost to the road of 2.13628 
per cent. The certificates, designed to 
finance up to 75 per cent of the price of 
certain new equipment (see the Railway 
Age for December 7, page 979), were re- 
offered to the public, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval, at prices 
which will yield from 1.20 per cent for those 
maturing on January 1, 1948 to 2.25 per 
cent for those maturing on January 1, 1957. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates —Acting upon 
the request of the applicant, resulting from 
delays in the delivery of equipment, Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has modified its report and order of 
October 14 in the Finance Docket No. 15414 
proceeding in which it authorized this road 
to assume liability for $2,600,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates. (See Railway Age 
of October 19, page 663.) Under the terms 
of the modified order, the definitive cer- 
tificates will be dated January 1, 1947, and 
will mature in quarterly installments, pay- 
able serially to and including January 1, 
1957, with dividends at the rate of 3 per 
cent yearly. 


PrepMONT & NorTHERN.—Extra Divi- 
dend.—This road has declared an extra 
dividend of $1 a share on the common 
stock, payable on January 20, 1947, te 
stockholders of record on January 6. 


SouTHERN. — Equipment Trust Certifi- 
tates.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to assume liability for $7,600,000 of Series 
MM equipment trust certificates, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be applied toward the 
estimated payment of $9,500,000 for equip- 
ment which the applicant intends to acquire, 
as reported in Railway Age, December 7, 
page 980. The certificates will be dated De- 
cember 15, and mature in 20 equal semi- 
annual installments starting June 15, 1947. 
The report also approves a selling price of 
99.04, with a dividend rate of 134 per cent, 
the bid of Blair & Company, on which basis 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OF ZOCOMOTIVE BOILER 





SECURITY CIRCULA TORS are designed for use in any type of steam 


locomotive, whether coal or oil burning. Installations range from three to nine Circu- 


lators each, according to the size of the boiler. 
In addition to providing effective support for a 100% brick arch, Security Circu- 
lators are so located that they become the most effective evaporating elements in the 


boiler. They also improve the circulation of water in the side water-legs and over the 





crown sheet, and lessen honey-combing, flue plugging and cinder cutting. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Ine. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
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the average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 1.95 per cent. 


Pittspurc, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan.—Acting upon the request 
of this road’s trustees, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed the ap- 
plication, which they filed April 9 in their 
former roles of receivers, for approval of 
a $200,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The shift from re- 
ceivership to a proceeding under sectio 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act came after the 
loan application was filed; and the com- 
mission now has before it Examiner J. S. 
Prichard’s proposed report recommending 
approval of the trustees’ application for 
authority to abandon the entire line (see 
Railway Age of November 23, page 905). 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & SABINE. 
—Receiver’s Notes——Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has further 
modified its order of February 2, 1931, in 
the Finance Docket No. 9594 proceeding 
to authorize T. L. Epperson, receiver of 
this road, to issue and to renew from time 
to time, the last maturity to be not later 
than April 25, 1947, 6 per cent receiver’s 
notes in a total face amount of not ex- 


ceeding $12,733. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 17 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 51.88 52.61 61.89 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds 91.31 91.59 100.70 


Dividends Declared 


Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semi-an- 
nually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 14. 

Canada Southern. — $1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record Decem 26. 

Chicago & North Western.—$1.00, payable De- 
cember 31 to holders of record Decem 3. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.—Pre- 
ferred A (year-end), $5.00, payable January 10 
to holders of record December 23. 

Delaware.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable Janu- 
ary 2 to holders of record December 14. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western. — $2.00 
semi-annually, payable January 6 to holders o 
record December 20 

Illinois Terminail.—18¢, payable February 1 to 
holders of record January 

Lykens Valley. — 40¢, semi-annually, eeaga 
January 2 to holders of record December 14. 

Mahoning Coal.—5% preferred, $1.25, semi-an- 
nually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 23; common, $6.25, payable December 
30 to holders of record December 23. 

Northern Central. — $2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15 to holders of record December 31. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8% — $2.00, 
uarterly, payable January 2 to holders of record 

ecember 16. 

Oahu.—30¢, payable December 12 to holders 
of record December 5 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 10 to holders of record December 31. 

Pittsfield & North Adams Corp.—$2.50, semi- 
annually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 20. 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
Spe 31 to holders of record Sine - 

r 16. 

Stony Brook.—$2.50, payable January 5 to hold- 
ers of record December 31. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—5% pre- 
ferred, $1.25, semi-annually; common, $1850, semi- 
annually, both payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 31. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—75¢, quarter! - 
or 28 to holders of record Bom 

r 23. 
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Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & On10.—This road has 
awarded the following contracts, the esti- 
mated costs of which are shown in paren- 
theses: To Haley,’ Chisholm & Morris, 
Charlottesville, Va, for interchanging 
track at Glasgow, Va. ($20.825), for line 
changes at Craigsville ($191,400), Griffith 
($392,800), Longdale ($179,500), and from 
North Mountain to Augusta Springs 
($824,300), all in Virginia; to the Forbes 
Construction Company, Hungtington, W. 
Va., for the grading and masonry work 
involved in the construction of a spur track 
to serve a mine development at Emmett, 
W. Va., and to the Sutton Company, Inc., 
Radford, Va., for laying the track for the 
new spur ($237,265) ; and to the Hughes- 
Foulkrod Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
extending a shop building at Russell, Ky. 
($465,000), which is a portion of the author- 
ized $834,000 project at Russell reported 
in the Railway Age for September 28, 
page 541. 

The following projects, to be undertaken 
by the road’s own forces, have been author- 
ized at probable costs shown in parentheses : 
Replacing pedestals, bents 151 to 158, on 
a viaduct at Richmond, Va. ($119,000) and 
replacing the east pier of bridge 5011 at 
Guyandot, W. Va. ($67,000). Bids will be 
asked on the following projects, all of which 
have been authorized and the probable costs 
of which are shown in parentheses: Build- 
ing a bridge and laying a spur track over 
the Guyandot river to serve a mine develop- 
ment at Wilber, W. Va. ($347,000) ; sub- 
drainage for a roadbed at St. Albans, W. 
Va. ($71,400); construction of a 1-story 
brick tower ($46,500) for an electric inter- 


- locking plant at LaCrosse, Ind.; construc- 


tion of a central heating plant at Gladstone, 
Va. ($38,500) ; construction of a yard office 
building and toilet, wash and locker rooms 
at Walbridge, Ohio ($32,000) and installing 
drainage and raising the approach to a 
grade crossing at Vanceburg, Ky. ($21,- 
250). 


SouTHERN.—This road has authorized the 
following projects, the probable costs of 
which are shown in parentheses: A new 
steel coaling station at Cordele, Ga. ($32,- 
540) and filling a trestle at Frisco, Va. 


($25,000). 


Abandonments 





ARANSAS Harzor TERMINAL.—Divisiqn 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon its 
entire 6.5-mile line from Aransas Pass, 
Texas, to Harbor Island. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set 11:59 p.m. December 31 as the effec- 
tive date of the certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued October 10 to 
permit this road and the Hoboken Ferry 
Company, respectively, to abandon opera- 
tion of and abandon the ferry line between 
Hoboken, N. J., and West 23rd street, New 
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York. As noted in the Railway Age of 
November 23, page 905, the commission 
had previously postponed the certificate’; 
effective date pending its action on peti. 
tions for reconsideration, which the present 
order denies. 


CENTRAL OF New JersSEY.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon that por- 
tion of its so-called Hibernia Mine branch, 
extending approximately 3.1 miles from a 
point near Rockaway, N. J., to the end of 
the line at Hibernia. No traffic has moved 
over the line since 1940. 


PittspurGH & LaKe Erie.—This road 
and its lessor, the Pittsburgh, MsKeesport 
& Youghiogheny, have jointly applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon, including operation 
thereof by the P. & L. E., a 5.7-mile branch 
from Fayette City, Pa. to Perryopolis 
Junction. 


WESTERN MaAryLANp.—Abandonment of 
operation by the Western Maryland and 
abandonment by the Somerset Coal Rail- 
way, its wholly-owned subsidiary, of ap- 
proximately 4 miles of track in Somerset 
county, Pa., has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The track, a portion of the ap- 
plicant’s so-called Ankeney branch, was 
used to serve coal mines which are now 
depleted. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. Curtis Platt has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Central. Mr. Platt’s 
name was erroneously listed as John C. 
Platt in the Railway Age of December 7. 


I. B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at Mo- 
bile, Ala., also has been named. chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Alton. He succeeds 
Armstrong Chinn, whose election as presi- 
dent of the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis was reported in the Raélway 
Age of December 14. 


Arthur S. Genet, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of freight traffic of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Cleveland 
Ohio, has been promoted to vice-president 
in charge of traffic of those roads, succeed- 
ing William C. Hull, who is retiring after 
nearly a half century with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. A photograph of Mr. Genet and 
a sketch of his railway career appeared in 
the Railway Age of July 6, page 31, in 
connection with his appointment as assistant 
vice-president in charge of freight traffic 
E. M. Whanger, assistant vice-president 
and assistant to the president of the Pert 
Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has also been appointed to those post- 
tions on the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. Leonard B. Allen, 
vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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at Cleveland, is retiring after 47 years of 
service. C. S. Lake, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake,& Ohio at Rich- 
mond, Va., is retiring after 62 years of 
railroading. Walter J. Tuohy, vice-presi- 
dent of coal development for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, has been named to a similar capac- 
ity with the Pere Marquette and has been 
given additional duties as vice-president of 
coal traffic for both roads. W. H. Wenne- 
man, vice-president of the C. & O., the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Pere Marquette, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, has had his jurisdiction ex- 
panded to include finance and corporate 
relations. C. J. Geyer, general manager 
of the C. & O., at Richmond, has been 
advanced to assistant vice-president, with 
the same headquarters. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Ralph §. Bird, whose promotion to as- 
sistant comptroller of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western at New York was 
reported in the Railway Age of November 
9, entered the service of the Lackawanna 
on October 25, 1909, as a stenographer in 
the accounting department. He became sec- 
retary to the general auditor on March 1, 
1910, subsequently advancing to accountant 
in February, 1917, and to special accountant 
in September, 1920. Mr. Bird was ap- 
pointed supervisor of contracts and in- 
surarice in December, 1930, and became as- 
sistant to comptroller on July 1, 1938, which 
position he held until his recent promotion 
to assistant comptroller. 


Edward F. Lawson, auditor of freight 
receipts for the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., will retire 
on pension on December 31, after 44 years 
of service with that road. Mr. Lawson was 
born at St. John, N. B., and joined the 
Canadian Pacific in 1902 as a clerk in the 
freight department at West St. John. After 
holding various clerical positions in the 
freight offices on both eastern and western 
lines, he went to Montreal in 1908, where 
he has since remained. Mr. Lawson was 
assistant auditor of freight and telegraph 
receipts from 1937 to 1941 when he was 
promoted to auditor of freight receipts, the 
position from which he will retire on De- 
cember 31. Before joining the Canadian 
Pacific Mr. Lawson saw active service in 
the South African War. For a number 
of years Mr. Lawson lectured at McGill 
University, Montreal, on freight and sta- 
tion accounting in the transportation en- 
gineering course. He also made special 
studies on the application of punch card 
machines to freight accounting, and the 
problems of centralizing this work in vari- 
ous offices. 


Sidney S. Alderman, general solicitor 
of, the Southern at Washington, D. C., has 
been promoted to general counsel of the 
system, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Sydney R. Prince, who will retire 
on January 1, after 45 years of railroad 
service. Mr. Alderman was born at 
Greensboro, N. C., on November 28, 1892, 
and was graduated from Trinity College 
(now Duke University) in 1913. He at- 
tended Trinity College Law School and 


later studied at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
France, returning to Greensboro in 1919 to 
engage in the general practice of law. In 
1925 he was appointed assistant division 
counsel of the Southern at Greensboro and 
the following year he was promoted to 


Bad 





Sidney S. Alderman 


diyision counsel. He was appointed general 
solicitor at Washington on January 1, 1930, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment. Mr. Alderman has 
handled many important litigations for the 
Southern and for the railroad industry in 
the United States Supreme Court, in other 
federal and state courts, and before Presi- 
dential emergency boards. In World War 
I, Mr. Alderman served as captain of Com- 
pany M, 32l1st Infantry, 81st Division, and 
also as operations officer in the Vosges, 
Verdun and Meuse-Argonne campaigns. 
He is a member of the American and 
North Carolina Bar Associations and is a 
trustee of Duke University. Mr. Alderman 
recently returned from Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, where he participated in the prosecu- 
tion of top Nazi war criminals as special 
assistant to the attorney general and assist- 
ant to Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Mr. Prince was born at Mount Sterling, 
Choctaw county, Alabama, on September 





Sydney R. Prince 


11, 1876, receiving his B. A. degree from 
the University of Alabama in 1896 and his 
LL. B. degree from Georgetown University 
in 1898. Mr. Prince was admitted to the 
Alabama bar on December 30, 1898, and 
practiced at Mobile from 1898 to 1900 with 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


his father. He became connected with the 
law department of the Mobile & Ohio (now 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) in 1901 as personal 
injury attorney. In 1908 he was appointed 
assistant general counsel for that road, be- 
coming general counsel in 1911. He re. 
mained in the latter position until July |, 
1918, when he was appointed general solici- 
tor of the Southern system and certain 
other railroads under the United States 
Railroad Administration, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. With the ending of 
federal control of the railways in 1920, Mr 
Prince became general solicitor of the 
Southern system. In January, 1932, he was 
promoted to general counsel, the position 
from which he will retire on January 1. 


W. R. Patterson, assistant comptroller 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., will retire on pension 
on December 31 because of ill health. Mr 
Patterson was born at Toronto, Ont., on 
January 3, 1890, and attended Harbord 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, and Techni- 
cal High School, Toronto. He entered 
railroad service on Tune 6, 1913, as clerk 
in the office of the auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific, where he 
remained until August 1, 1922. He then 
served successively as chief clerk in that 
office, assistant auditor of disbursements, 
auditor of disbursements, and deputy gen- 
eral auditor until February 1, 1932, when 
he became general auditor. On January 
1, 1935, Mr. Patterson was appointed as- 
sistant comptroller, in which position he 
assisted in general supervision over the 
organization and coordination of the Cana- 
dian Pacific's accounting department deal- 
ing with revenue and expenditures of its 
world-wide transportation system. Mr. 
Patterson also served as comptroller of the 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines since that com- 
pany was formed in 1932. 


OPERATING 


L. W. Fisher has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Ohio Central 
division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Charleston, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding L. S. Emery, deceased. 


C. A. Taylor, general superintendent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Huntington, W. Va., has been promoted 
to general manager at Richmond, Va., suc- 
ceeding C. J. Geyer, whose promotion to 
assistant vice-president at Richmond «is 
noted elsewhere in these columns. 


C. W. Jeffries, trainmaster of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been transferred to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he succeeds Albert L. 
Hunt, whose promotion to division super- 
intendent at Logansport, Ind., was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 23. Mr. 
Jeffries is succeeded at Indianapolis by 
H. H. Vaughn, trainmaster at Toledo, 
Ohio, who is in turn succeeded by G. J. 
McCloskey, assistant trainmaster, Chicago 
Terminal division. L. J. Halleran, acting 
assistant trainmaster, Chicago Terminal 
division, has been promoted to assistant 
trainmaster of that division. 


Walter A. Emerson, whose promotion 
to superintendent car department of the 
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Elgin, Jolict & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Joliet, Ill, was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 7, was born on October 
8, 1881, at Marshalltown, Iowa, and began 
his railway career there in 1900 in the car 
department of the Iowa Central (now 





Walter A. Emerson 


Minneapolis & St. Louis). Mr. Emerson 
joined the E. J. & E. in 1901, and was 
promoted to assistant master car builder in 
1917. He was further advanced to master 
car builder in 1927, and to general master 
car builder in 1938. He held the latter 
position at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


R. E. Taylor, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation of 
the Canadian Pacific system, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 14, was 
born at Ripley, Ont., on November 12, 
1892. Mr. Taylor entered railroad service 
with the Canadian Pacific in 1912 as an 
operator and subsequently served until 1934 
as dispatcher, chief dispatcher and as- 
sistant superintendent, successively, all at 
London, Ont. In 1934 he became in- 
spector of transportation at Montreal, be- 
ing transferred in the same capacity to 
Toronto, Ont., in 1937, where he remained 





R. E. Taylor 


until 1940. Mr. Taylor served as superin- 
tendent of the Bruce, Schreiber and Lon- 
don divisions at Toronto, the Portage di- 
vision at Winnipeg, Man., and the Medi- 
cine Hat Division, successively, from 1940 
to 1945. On November 15, 1945, he was 
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promoted to superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Eastern lines at Toronto, which 
position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


R. F. Williams, assistant superintendent 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louis- 
iana Lines, with headquarters at Ennis, 
Tex., has been promoted to terminal super- 
intendent at Houston, Tex. He is suc- 
ceeded by C. N. Billings, division engineer 
at Ennis. C. T. McKittrick, trainmaster 
at Houston, has been promoted to senior 
assistant terminal superintendent there. D. 
R. Kirk, Sr. has been appointed assistant 
terminal superintendent at Houston. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. McKittrick as trainmaster at 
Houston is E. P. Evans, trainmaster at 
Lafayette, La., who in turn is succeeded by 
H. B. Swanzy, Jr., traveling engineer at 
large on the Texas and Louisiana Lines. 


TRAFFIC 


E. A. Compton has been appointed gen- 
eral southwestern agent of the Illinois Ter- 
minal, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding J. P. Anderson, who has re- 
signed. 


T. C. Osborn has been appointed general 
agent, refrigerator department, of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding Clare A. Mulvihill, whose pro- 
motion to assistant manager, refrigerator 
department, was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 30. M. L. Woodward 
has been appointed division passenger agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding C. L. 
Rich, who has been transferred to Dallas, 
Tex. 


R. W. Hart, whose promotion to general 
freight agent of the New York Central 
system at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 30, was 
born at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, on June 
12, 1889. Mr. Hart entered railroad serv- 
ice on June 1, 1906, as messenger on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
New York Central) at Cleveland, becom- 
ing rate clerk there in 1908 and chief clerk 
to division freight agent there in 1924. He 
was appointed chief clerk to general freight 
agent at Cleveland in 1926, being trans- 
ferred to Chicago in the same capacity in 
1927. Mr. Hart became chief clerk to 
freight traffic manager at Chicago on April 
1, 1928, transferring to Cleveland in the 
same capacity on June 1, 1935. He be- 
came assistant general freight agent at 
Cleveland on April 15, 1943, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion 
to general freight agent. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Alaz K. Frost, assistant engineer, main- 
tenance of way of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the chief engineer 
maintenance of way, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding W. H. Brameld, 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 9. 


J. E. Weatherly, assistant division en- 
gineer of the Southern Pacific, Texas and 
Louisiana Lines, at Houston, Tex., has been 
promoted to division engineer there, suc- 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses appears on next left-hand page 


ceeding A. P. Reese, who has been trans- 
ferred to Ennis, Tex. Mr. Reese succeeds 
C. N. Billings, whose promotion to as- 
sistant superintendent, with headquarters at 
Austin, Tex., and Ennis, is reported else- 
where in these columns. 


C. W. Biggers, assistant signal engineer 
of the Lower Northern district of the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of construction— 
centralized traffic control, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. W. F. Homuth, district 
signal foreman at Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed -acting assistant signal engineer, 
Lower Northern district, with the same 
headquarters. 


Howard E. Graham, water service in- 
spector of the Illinois Central, at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent water service, Southern lines, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding to the 
duties of W. B. Bryant, who has retired 
after 45 years of service. E. R. Schlaf, 
supervisor water service, Iowa division— 
east, at Waterloo, Iowa, has been appointed 
assistant to superintendent water service, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
to the duties of Mr. Graham. J. P. 
Hanley, water service inspector, Northern 
lines, at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent water service, 
Northern lines, with the same headquarters 


MECHANICAL 


W. S. Whitford, master mechanic of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters at Boone, Iowa, has retired after 50 
years of railroad service. 


M. M. Stansbury has been appointed 
supervisor maintenance of way shop and 
equipment of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Bellevue, 
Ohio, succeeding C. G. Mitchell, deceased. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. K. Smallridge, material supervisor 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed as- 
sistant general storekeeper, with the same 
headquarters. He succeeds C. A. Nichols, 
who has retired after 51 years of service. 
Mr. Smallbridge is succeeded by A. M. 
Stebbins. E. L. Cates has been appointed 
division storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Duluth, Minn., and K. C. Thompson has 
been appointed district storekeeper at St. 


Paul. : 
OBITUARY 


*'W. H. Koch, assistant general freight 
agent of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., died in that city on Decem- 
ber 9. 


Charles E. Ervin, who retired in 1945 
as vice-president of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, died at St. Luke’s hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo., on December 16. 


Harvey F. Hamilton, who retired on 
December 31, 1940, as assistant to the chief 
engineer of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., died on De- 
cember 14. 
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HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


N. C. Raymond, President 


E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





Office & Works 


383 Dorchester Ave. 


South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd, Montreal, P. 0. 
Export Agent for Latin America : 


international Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 129 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 133 Class I steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1946 AND 1945 


Item 


Miles of road eet at close of 
month : peace 


Revenues: 


Freight 
Passenger .. 
Mail . 
Express pr 
All other operating revenues ..... 
Railway operating revenues .... 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements : 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization ; 

All other 

Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 5 ie 
Deferred maintenance and major 

repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 

Traffic 

Transportation—Rail line 

Transportation—Water line 

Miscellaneous operations 

General 
Railway operating expenses .... 

Net revenue from railway operations 


Railway tax accruals .............. 
Pay-roll ‘taxes . (as6 
Federal income taxes 
All other taxes . 

Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .. 

Net railway operating income . 

Ratio of ge to revenues (per 
cent) 


United States 


1946 


227,695 


$515,622,853 
95,361,114 
10,285,680 
6,844,721 
32,287,623 
660,401,991 


96,748,584 
10,058,845 


87,897,858 
121,043,910 
18,383,028 

* 30,759 


* 262,895 


102, 250, 111 
13,533,164 
268,913,410 


11,228,831 
18,330,600 
529,798,499 
130,603,492 
49,530,415 
21,217,511 
5,841,422 
22,471,482 
81,073,077 
10,679,689 
3,030,898 
67,362,490 


80.2 


eee, 
1945 
228,255 


$488,318,812 
140,145,494 
10,354,852 
7,645,692 
32,414,006 
678,878,856 


129,358,698 
9,846,650 
1,378,698 
* 208,775 

22,209,031 
* 1,208,347 
97,341,441 

216,011,889 

18,090,930 
* 4,178 


* 246,932 
100,983,053 
* 27,088 
97,216,104 
11,829,945 
236,246,133 


10,311,892 
17,208,981 
620,967,538 
57,911,318 
1,784,175 
18,514,983 
* 38,592,282 
21,861,474 
56,127,143 
9,573,668 
3,419,620 
43,133,855 


91.5 





Eastern District 
A 
1946 1945 
55,850 55,999 
$201,400,226 $177,563,579 
45,628,253 56,147,465 
3,607,181 3,576,272 
314,359 1,514,987 
14,690,672 13,521,274 
265,640,691 252,323,577 
38,232,783 39,819,386 
4.354.470 4,305,259 
665,309 329.539 
* 188,049 52,152 
7.673 724,984 
* 964.689 * 613.314 
34,358,069 35,020.766 
53,266,695 54.460,591 
7,644,283 7.663.492 
* 1.279 2,848 
* 1,615 * 1,720 
473,257 6,143,067 
* 46,082 * 4'932 
45,198,131 40,657,836 
4.933.575 4.186.812 
116,708,234 100,529,886 
4,046,991 3,770,993 
7,204,635 7°141.120 
224,392,913 209,908,788 
41,247,778 42,414,789 
15,923,650 15,177,049 
9.059.433 7,615,724 
* 11943017 * 1.443.215 
8,807,234 9,004,540 
25.324.128 27,237,740 
4,946,295 2,848,585 
1,539,054 1,785,789 
18,838,779 22'603.366 
84.5 83.2 


Southern 


1946 
43,273 


$ 98,398,556 
14,655,060 
1,762,069 
960,182 
3,984,276 
119,760,143 


18,574,653 


17,270,992 
22,060,968 
3,715,312 
* 10,355 


* 80,552 
156,542 

* 279°644 
18,559,665 
2.604.269 
45,331,642 
1,341,144 
3,687,309 
93,599,985 
26,160,158 
13,228,499 


12, 931, 659 
* 1,463,908 

377,270 
14,018,297 


78.2 


FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED WITH SEPTEMBER 1946 AND 








United States Eastern District 
‘J oeanindedNeneitlgiiacestiiitlsbade jason A 
Item 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Miles of road operated at elose of 
month ; leg 227,743 228,285 55,911 56,006 
Revenues: 

I Ss Ses Sot ce hha $4,202,946,973 $5,172,952,360 $1,609,922,107 $1,898,734,425 

Passenger 991,597,469 1,263,185,736 449,626,602 518,714,604 

Mail 92,926,805 94,173,159 32,936,161 32,017,539 

Express ... 64,857,193 112,962,294 4,041,853 32,103,511 

All other operating revenues 269,645,423 283,481,886 124,611,602 123,250,590 
Railway operating revenues .. +5,621,973,863 76,926,755,435 2,221,138,325 2,604,820,669 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 865,881,855 989,321,071 316,808,375 349,945,368 
Depreciation 90,192,981 87,918,486 39,075,724 38,482,868 
Retirements 7,169,010 8,529,712 1,850,066 1,619,149 
Deferred maintenance * 4,092,449 * 2,677,231 * 993,630 * 646.594 
Amortization of defense projects 254,743 39,403,400 56,346 5,948,937 
Equalization 9,477,176 12,353,373 4,171,279 4,229,314 
All other “62,880,394 843,793,331 272,648, 590 300.311.694 

Maintenance of equipment .. 1,092,278,863 1,317,848,746 465,142,374 501,808,419 
Depreciation 165,691,548 161,705,320 69.787 ,094 68.321.551 
eee SEPP OPE re * 298,123 * 65,523 * 94,687 * 68,000 
De ferred maintenance and major 

repairs 3 * 2,655,773 * 1,317,965 * 191,133 * 36,001 
Amortization of ‘defense proje cts 6,730,634 241,878,922 2,931,428 53,411,861 
Equalization 657,146 101,891 * 35,433 * 22,300 
All other 922,153,431 915,546,101 392,745,105 380,201,308 

Traffic 123,020,570 106,289,227 45,021,662 38,070,671 

Transportation—Rail line 2,362,401,708 2,253,845,530 1,030,229,567 989,818,900 

Transportation—Water line 

Miscellaneous operations 96,152,645 89,272,542 36,626,140 32,602,762 

General 173,482,204 154,867,625 68.926,.162 62,842,210 
Railway operating expenses 4,713,217,845 4,911,444,741 1,962,754,280 1,975,088,330 

Net revénue from railway operations 908,756,018 2,015,310,694 258,384,045 629,732,339 
Railway tax accruals . 430,171,688 1,101,012,822 141,271,904 280,356,408 
Pay-roll taxes : 189,958,168 174,400,729 79.372,359 2,381,148 
Federal income taxes . 44,330,804 702,320,990 * 17,033,625 113,113,565 
All other taxes ; 195,882,716 224,291,103 78,933,170 94,861,695 
Railway operating income 478,584,330 914,297,872 117,112,141 349,375,931 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 83,952,671 104,699,653 37,292,864 45,627,382 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 29,020,618 31,451,497 14,956,297 15,826,861 

Net railway operating income . 365,611,041 778,146,722 64,862,980 287,921,688 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 

cent) : i 83.8 70.9 88.4 75.8 

* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 

t Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $2,499,007 for the 


ended with September 1945 


1070 


Southern 
aul 


1946 
43,283 


$841,822,907 
160,916,740 
16,027,332 
10.258,460 
35,044,803 
1,064,070,242 


175,084,143 
14,585,315 


33,152,804 
* 92,382 


* 326,176 
955,258 
668,679 

165,757,342 
23.059.895 
409,774,433 


12,822,674 
34,269,038 
855,125,708 
208,944,534 
109,270,920 
34,420,663 
35,909,406 
38,940,851 
99,673,614 
* 3,993,315 
3,472,405 
100,194,524 
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District Western District 
RTI BS A co ————__ 
1945 1946 1945 
43,333 128,572 128,923 
$ 85,977,965 $215,824,071 $224,777,268 
25,469,066 35,077,801 58,528,963 
1,708,517 4,916,430 5,070,063 
1,103,353 5,570,180 5,027,352 
4,500,084 13,612,675 14,392,648 
118,758,985 275,001,157 307,796,294 
20,641,163 39,941,148 68,898,149 
1,605,310 4,074,608 3,936,081 
234,063 560,291 815,096 
* 302,969 * 260,927 
1,296,283 37,710 20,187,764 
81,281 * 697,289 * 676,314 
17,424,226 36,268,797 44,896,449 
28,793,224 45,716,247 132,758,074 
3,611,815 7,023,433 6,815,623 
° 2/650 * 19,125 * 4,376 
* 180,728 * 245,212 
7.254.641 446.876 87,585.345 
* 30,128 * 46,524 7,972 
17,959,546 38,492,315 38,598,722 
2,217,334 5,995,320 5,425,799 
39,602,557 106,873,534 96,113,690 
1,558,095 5,840,696 4,982,804 
3,441,069 7,438,656 6,626,792 
96,253,442 211,805,601 314,805,308 
22,505,543 63,195,556  * 7,009,014 
11,653,552 20,378,266 * 25,046,426 
3,227,348 8,367,899 7,671,911 
3,870,119 2,649,442 * 41,019,186 
4,556,085 9,360,925 8,300,849 
10,851,991 42,817,290 18,037,412 
* 1,065,460 7,197,302 7,790,543 
311,864 1,114,574 1,321,967 
11,605,587 34,505,414 8,924,902 
81.0 77.0 102.3 
1945 
District Western Dis District 
sk cet: alae Dak caine 
1945 1946 1945 
43,333 128,549 128,946 
$966,606,136 $1,751,201,959 $2,307,611,799 
239,821,692 381,054,127 504,649,440 
16,370,203 43,963,312 45,785,417 
16,057,731 50.556,880 64,801,052 
39.150.845 109,989,018 121,080,451 


1,278,006,607 


174,037,729 
14,102,365 
1,260,911 


4,303,075 
5,602,525 
148,768,853 
239,254,424 
32,319,182 
* 59,729 


41,318,169 
* 36,822 
165,713,624 
20,020,756 
379,841,138 


13,844,056 
30,097,870 
857,095,973 
420,910,634 
260,112,433 
30,182,907 
185,357,631 
44,571,895 
160,798,201 
* 1,640,958 
3,389,366 
159,049,793 
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Subject to revision. 


2,336,765,296 


373,989,337 
36,531,942 
4,404,850 

* 3.400.144 
97.193 
2,422,356 


62,751,650 


NS 
— 
w 
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- 
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363,650,984 
54,939,013 
922,397,708 


46,703,831 
70,287,004 
1,895,337,857 
441,427,439 
179,628,864 
76,165,146 
25,455,023 
78,008,695 
261,798,575 
50,653,122 
10,591,916 
200,553,537 
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3,043,928,159 


465,337,974 
35,333,253 
5,649,652 


* 1,281,964 
147,148,892 

161,013 
369,631,169 
48,197,800 
884,185,492 


42,825,724 
61,927,545 
2,079,260,438 
964,667,721 
560,543,981 
71,836,674 
403,849,794 
84,857,513 
404,123,740 
60,713,229 
12,235,270 
331,175,241 


68.3 


nine months ended with September 1946 and $36,149,452 for the nine months 
to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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128,923 


77,268 
528,963 
170,063 
127,352 
192,648 
96,294 


98,149 
36,081 
15,096 
60,927 
87,764 





Current Publications 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Boom, A Second Look. Fortune, 
December, 1946, pp. 113-119, etc. 

This article discusses the material short- 
ages in such basic industries as steel and 
lumber as they affect the current economic 
situation, and then as a test case, applies 
the effects of these shortages to a particular 
capital goods industry—the railroad equip- 
ment industry. 


Books 

Transportation Management, by Henry 
B. Cooley. 183 pages. Published by Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, 241 W. 23rd st., New 
York 11, N. Y. Price, $5.00. 

The author’s purpose is to set forth the 
principles involved in transportation man- 
agement. He discusses the principles to be 
considered in analyzing the existing organi- 
zation, planning the new organization, in- 
stituting changes and checking on the or- 
ganization to ascertain whether it is func- 
tioning properly. The work of various de- 
partments is outlined to show the interrela- 
tion between departments and the general 
functions of the departments. It covers air, 
water and truck transportation companies. 


Railroading from the Rear End, by S. 
Kip Farrington, Jr. 430 pages, illustrations. 
Published by Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 
45th st., New York, N. Y. Price, $5.00. 

A book of modern railroading, its prac- 
tices and operations, told in a style that will 
interest the general reader. It covers opera- 
tions from the end of the war to date and 
its theme revolves around the rear end and 
the caboose. Chapters cover various phases 
of railroading as depicted on different rail- 
roads, e.g., “Centralized Traffic Control on 
the Santa Fe”, “The Burlington’s Panora- 
mic Coach”, “The Great Northern’s Ore 
Move” and “Tailoring the Tracks on the 
New York Central”. It is very well-illus- 
trated and indexed. 


The L. M. S. at War, by George C. Nash. 
88 pages. Illustrations. Published by the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway, Eus- 
ton station London, N. W. 1, England. 
Price, five shillings. 

The war activities of the L. M. S. are 
reviewed in this book. It covers such diverse 
subjects as the evacuation of school chil- 
dren, air raid precautions, the manufacture 
of tanks and shells and the repair of air- 
planes at L. M. S. worshops. The doings 
of the L. M. S. fleet at Dunkirk and after- 
wards are described as is the battle at home 
against bombs, weather and blackout. In 
addition to numerous black and white photo- 
graphs there are eight plates in color in 
the book. 


PAMPHLET 


The Railways of Newfoundland, by 
Seymour T. R. Abt. Issued by the Office 
of International Trade, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Available from 
the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price, five cents. 

The Newfoundland Railway is the only 
common-carrier railroad on the island of 
Newfoundland. This little pamphlet out- 
lines the economic situation on the island 
and comments on current railroad opera- 
tions. A map of the railroad is included. 
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High-strength, self-plugging type 
Cherry Blind Rivet. 





Here's How 
A CONTROLLED PULL 


... irons out fastening kinks 





- 












> Tight-clinching, pull-through 


hollow type 
a Cherry Blind Rivet. 


A CONTROLLED PULL instead of a pound. There's no hammering or bucking 
because Cherry Blind Rivets are installed with a controlled pull from one side of 


the work only. 


A SIMPLE ONE-HAND OPERATION vs. a tough two-man job. Installing a Cherry 
Blind Rivet is a fast, one-hand operation requiring only three simple steps: 
(1) inserting rivet in hole; (2) engaging the rivet; (3) actuating the gun. 

TIGHT, STRONG JOINTS every time . . . because Cherry Rivets have special charac- 
teristics that establish superiority over all other blind fasteners: (1) greater 
shank expansion; (2) greater allowable variance in material thickness for a 
given rivet length. 

THESE VIRTUES are now being applied to the manufacture of railway cars, where 
Cherry Blind Rivets are being used in many applications. A unique war-born 
fastener carves itself another niche by doing the job better and faster. 
MONEL, STEEL, brass and aluminum comprise the Cherry Rivet material classifica- 
tion. There are three types, two head styles, a range of diameters. and lengths. 


Get this free Cherry D-45 Manual. Write to Dept. 1-342, 
Cherry Rivet Co., 231 Winston St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





CHERRY RIVETS. THEIR MANUFACTURE & APPLICATION ARE COVERED BY U.S. PATENTS ISSUED & PENDING 
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are RIPE for the 
IMPROVED SERVICE 


and MAJOR ECONOMIES 
Delivered by 


DAVENPORT a 


LIGHTER DIESEL 


What the unsung foot soldier is to the power of SWI ij CH ERS 














an army, the Lighter Diesel Switcher is to modern 
| railroading. Altho less spectacular than the flashing 
streamliners and the huge, new cross country freight 
pulling behemoths, the Lighter Diesel Switchers de- 
serve a prominent role in any forward looking pro- 
gram of railroad progress. Pioneered by Davenport 
and brought to their present high degree of oper- 
ating efficiency by Davenport experience and 
engineering alertness, these outstanding power Davenport 44-Ton Diesel-Electric Lo- 
units plug the leaks of over-power and improve yard comotive wap gg ee ead Breach 
ne Service. 
and branch line operations. 








The replacement of obsolete steam switchers and 
over-powered Diesels by DAVENPORT 44-Ton 
Diesel Electric or 30-Ton Diesel Mechanical Switch- 
ers will realize, on many locations, the following 
substantial advantages: 


LOWER FUEL COSTS * CHEAPER MAINTENANCE ¢ FEWER MAN 

HOURS « 100% AVAILABILITY « NO ASH PITS OR WATER FACIL- 

ITIES © NO WASTE THROUGH OVERPOWER *« NO ROUNDHOUSE ¢ 

SMOKE-FREE AND QUIET « SAFER FOR MEN, LADING AND ROLLING 
STOCK 


POCKETS 





Write us for Complete Information 





ex | i} 
wht, ) It will be a pleasure to place in the hands of inquiring railroad executives the 
— facts which justify the inclusion of Davenport Lighter Diesel Switchers in any 


Davenport 30-Ton Diesel Mechanical overall plan looking toward operating progress and fiscal soundness. 
Locomotive for Switching. 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


4& DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
Proncers of the Lighter Diesel Switchers 


EXPORT OFFICE @ BROWN & SITES CO. INC., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK © CABLE ADDRESS “BROSITES" 
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SCULLIN STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR “ON TIME” PERFORMANCE 
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Presenting the Eleventh Edition 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 


IN NORTH AMERICA 


HE Eleventh Edition of WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 
contains biographical data on the leading men in the nation’s 
second largest industry brought up to date. It has 5,650 entries, 
of which more than 2,000 are new and 3,000 have been re- 


vised from the 1940 edition. 


Railway officers, members of federal and state regulatory 
commissions, railway supply company officers, transportation 
economists and professors of transportation in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Central America are included. Also 
specialists in railway finance and consultants, authors of railroad 
books and editors of railway magazines, leaders of railway labor 


unions and men who were officers in the Military Railway Service. 








780 pages, 6 x 9, cloth, $8.50 


Wide Range of Personal Data 


The information given includes not only the sig- 
nificant facts regarding their business or professional 
careers, but much personal information such as fam- 
ily connections and affiliations. Names of parents, 


wife’s name, children, education, membership in 














FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new Eleventh Edition of 
WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING on Ten Days’ Free 
Examination. I will remit the list price of $8.50 or mail 
the book back postpaid without obligation. 





railroad associations, club activities, contributions to 
technical literature, and home as well as business ad- 


dress is given. 


Heavy Advance Orders 


The paper shortage limited the Eleventh Edition and 
heavy advance orders indicate that the balance will be 
distributed rapidly. The next edition will be published 
in 1949. To obtain your copy send in your order without 
delay. The book can be sent on free examination and 


returned if not entirely satisfactory. 


Much New Material 


Because of the many changes in the railway indus- 
try during the war years more than half of the mate- 
rial in the Eleventh Edition is new. New develop- 
ments as recorded in the weekly issues of Railway 
Age have been drawn upon to keep the records up 
to date to the time of the book’s going to press. 





Name oi Dds a oo Res 0b SERIO en ee 

Address Cb ee reese eee oe 

City Zone 2 (Res oss 

Company PN eRe. ie 855 

(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States and 
Canada ) R.A. 12-21-46 
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steam locomotive 





er. 


The Baldwin 4-Cylinder Duplex has 
established new reciprocating steam 
locomotive test plant records for low 
water rate, high indicated horsepower 
and high drawbar horsepower. Loco- 
motives of this type have been equally 
outstanding in actual service. 

This modern power reflects the 
advanced engineering which goes 
into every Baldwin steam, diesel- 
electric and electric locomotive. 

Our representative will be pleased 
to discuss your motive power prob- 
lems with you. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Washington, Boston, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Houston, Birmingham, Nor- 
folk, Seattle. 


BALDWIN 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THE BALDWIN 
































by installing Truscon Weltrus Highway Crossings 


Broken automobile wheels... stumbles, falls, jolts... 

derailed cars... these are costly crossing accidents that 

result from impermanent, hard-to-maintain crossing materials. 
You can eliminate the dangers of crossing holes, washouts, 
loose timbers and planks, and other hazards by standardizing 
on Truscon Weltrus Highway Crossings. They provide 

smooth, bump-free crossings which pay for themselves many 
times over in preventing costly accidents on your property. 



















Truscon Weltrus Highway Crossing sections are 

made up of welded steel units. Properly filled with concrete, 
they provide crossings that require little or no maintenance 
to keep them free of accident-causing bumps. Units are 

so designed that concrete is reinforced and armored to guard 
against disintegration. Dimensions of standard units are 

6” x 16%” x 6'0”, but they can be furnished in any size. 
Units are interchangeable and require no special markings for 
installation purposes because they are uniform in size and 
have identical end sections. In addition, either top or 

bottom may be used as the wearing surface. 













To reduce accidents ...to reduce 
maintenance costs .... install 
Truscon Weltrus Highway Cross- 
ings. Write for descriptive bulletin. 


. a 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Win- 
: ey dows and Mechanical Operators ... Industrial 
: p Steel Doors... Steel Joists... Metal Lath... 
USCON STEEL A Complete Steel Buildings .. . Steeldeck Roofs 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ... Reinforcing Steel... Radio Towers... 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO © Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation Steel Boxes and Platforms . . . Foundry Flasks 

... Weltruss Crossings. #- 
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Merry 
Ohristmas 


and a 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


0 you 


we 


THE CHAMPION RIVET CO. | 
CLEVELAND, QHIO * East Chicago, Indiana / 











GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Five prominent airline executives 
with combined experience totaling 
55 years in airline and railway 
management, confident that rail- 
road participation in air trans- 
portation is inevitable and im- 
perative to the public need, pre- 
sent a “package” organization 
available to spearhead the crea- 
tion of an air transport division 
for rail interests of a regional or 
transcontinental scope. 


The experience of this group em- 
braces aviation traffic, sales, 
tours, maintenance, flight control, 
operations, cargo, mail, express, 
reservations, tariffs, schedules, 
publicity, advertising, research, 
planning and route applications 


Cicegvaiet Sieg 


~ 
H.P —— egg pe Birr be,tee 100 
Ibs. ‘Standard ea tggmess 


1—38-T Fired 
Seenen,” 36 Tach Seas. 


2%£5-Ton Electric Industrial 
600 v. D.C., General Electric 
B + B — 150/150. 


4—140 Ton 2-8-2 steam locomo- 
tives, T/E are Ibs. 1.C.C. 
condition. Oil fired. 


1—80-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1942, 
ondition. 
Other Locomotives Too! 


1—15-Ton Whitcomb Gasoline, 
Standard Gauge. 


i—12-Ton Whitcomb Gasoline, 
Standard Gauge. 
Send us your Inquiry 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, inc. 
41 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
ANYTHING containing [ROA 
or STEEL” 


FREIGHT CARS 


2—Gondola,. All Steel, 5734-Ton, 
30—Gondola, All Steel, 50-Ton. 
61—Gondola, Composite, 50-Ton. 
44—Hopper, Twin, All Steel, 


$0-Ton. 
7—Box, 50-T: 50-Ft., Auto- 
mo All Steel. 


12—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single 
Sheathed. se 
12—Box, 40-Ton, 40-Ft., Single 


Sheathed. 

13—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel 
Underframe. 

6—Tank, 8000 Gal., Non-Coil- 


ed, Class III. 
18—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 
4—Flat Cars, 40-Ton, 50-Ft. 
1—Flat Car, 50-Ton, 40-Ft. 
2—Dump, 20 Cu. Ya. Auto- 
matic Air, Western. 
6—Dump, 20 Cu. Yd. Auto- 
matic Air, K & J, Lift 
Doors. 
17—Dump, 30 Cu. Yd, Clark 
Automatic Air, eA Doors. 
3—Dump, Magor, 30 .» Auto- 
matic Air, Drop D 
ee Differential, 30-Y4., 
ift 


IRON & ST. EEL PRODUCTS, inc. 


3486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 


CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
4 G containing I 
or STEEL” 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


General $ 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 
Railway Terminals and Yards 


Bridges Shops & Structures 
Tunnels Signaling and C.T.C. 


Grade Separations 
Transportation Problems 
Industrial Plants 


Plans and Supervision 
of Construction 


20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 

















SPECIAL OFFERING 


Immediate Delivery 


41—50-Ton, 40-Ft., All-Steel Gondola Cars. Built 
1919-1921, some equipped with Type “A B” Air 


Brakes. 


77—50-Ton, All-Steel Twin Hopper Cars. 
These cars just released from revenue service. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


41 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
BRAINARD A 


13486 8S. 


CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


90# TIE PLATES 
500 Tons of good, serviceable 
used tie plates, ready for im- 

mediate shipment. 


ark Pittsb 
Biltz Building, Reno, 











plus railroad freight and p 
ger traffic, operations, and claims. 


This “package” organization, 
available on a term contract 
basis, can provide an integrated 
air operation complete with all 
necessary personnel, within nine- 
ty days. Address replies or in- 
quiries to Airail Associates, Box 
442, Kansas City, Missouri. 

















FOR 
INDEX 
TO 
ADVERTISERS 
SEE LAST 
WHITE PAGE 








FOR SALE 


3500 
RAILROAD CROSS TIES 


Practically New 
TREATED & UNTREATED 


7” x9 x8 ft. 


Write or Wire 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
2nd & Riverview, Kansas City 18, Kans. 


FOR SALE 
Spikes 
New 


250 Tons 512” x %e" 


Glazer Steel Corp. 
2100 Ailor Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Phone 4-8601 








FREIGHT CARS 


20 Flat Cars, 50 ton, 40 ft. 
U section side frames — fish 
belly underframes. 

Good Condition 
Reasonably priced 
Immediate delivery 

Also Locomotive, car parts 
8,000 and 10,000 gallon 
Storage Tanks 


CONSOLIDATED RY. 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
6702 So. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Il. 




















Tee O10 LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °*sx 


42 


kus 
10 











POSITION WANTED 


Experience: Railway Carman, 
Car Inspector, Brakeman, a 
ductor, —* and 

Camera 16M Pro: 38 
years old, in -—# hea’ th, ge 
ing for a connection: Address 
Box 848, Railway Age, 105 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 








USE 
SPACE 
HERE 
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“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 


FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Grill 
Engines 





“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
@ increased Power 

@ Better Fuel Economy 

@ More Mileage per Overheu! 

@ Dcreased Maintenance Cost 

@ Better Thermal Efficiency 


@ Forced Water Circulation directly against end around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 
AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 
Minnesota 


349 Nerth Hemline Ave. Saint Paul, 























CARS 


AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 








FINDLAY, OHIO 

















‘-HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
tk 


Relaying Rails Dismantling 
sed railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 
or Car Parts. 
Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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Short facts about ee a cable 


Tin coating 
corroded 
after im- 
merstion 


Okoloy coat- 
ing onoffected 
by exposure 





@ In Okonite cables, copper conductors are effectively 
protected by Okoloy coating which outlasts tinning 
at least 2 to 1. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 






nm 









~ OKONITE. 


insulated wires and cables 
for every railroad use 














The Viking Pump Company is represented by a nation-wide sales 
and service organization in key cities from coast to coast... from 
Canada to the Gulf. Is your pumping installation operating at high 
efficiency? Do you have a pump maintenance problem? Write or 
call the Viking representative nearest your plant for service. 


CHICAGO 6 BALTIMORE 1 LOUISVILLE 2 
C. W. Dennis Wallace Stebbins Company Neil! Lavielle Supply Ca 
$49 W. Washington Biva, Charles & Lombard Sts, 50S W. Main St 
Phone State 6819 BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 2 
CLEVELAND 13 i Pump Shop. Inc. i 
|. A. Sinden 1015 7th Ave. Sa, 347 South Front St. 
310 Marshall Bids, 


BOISE MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Orr 26 SAN FRANCISCO 19 
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a VILLE, IND, also Seattle and Portland 
use Machinery Ca, LouIS 
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Southern Eng. & Pump Ca, - 
900 St. Charles St 8 
also Dallas. San Antonio Warner Lewis 
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© Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Twelve convenient 

Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and allied 

products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincin- 

nati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles. 
Principal Products Include: 


Structurals Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 

Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 

Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 

Strip Stainless Babbitt, Solder Tools = 
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